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For the Companion. 


BRINDLE. 


I first met him selling peanuts at the corner of 
Dauphine Street. A thin, wiry little fellow, with 
quick, bright gray eyes, which seemed to take in 
many things at once; but his mouth had a pathet- 
ic droop at the corners, as if the things he did 
see had no cheer for him. 

“Auntie, let’s buy some of Brindle’s peanuts,” 
my little niece whispered to me. : 

“Brindle’s peanuts ? Who on earth is Brindle ?” 

“ook at him. That boy with the ragged jack- 
et, and his hair all striped and streaked, like our 
old brindle cow.” 

Looking at the boy, I saw that his tattered hat 
covering only a portion of his head, the hair ex- 
posed to the sun was bleached a dirty yellow, and 
the rest a pale brown. 

“He’s an awful good boy,” Constance whis- 
pered, “and he never takes a teenty nickel for 
himself. Mr. Sothern knows all about him, and 
he told us he was working to take his mamma 
back to Scotland to her people. He used to run 
errands for Mr. Sothern. That’s how he came to 
know about him. Mr. Sothern buys a heap of 
peanuts to help him along.” 

“Well, we'll help him to the extent of twenty- 
five cents,” I said. “Go and buy your peanuts, 
Connie.” 

Connie was a demure little lassie of nine years 
old, and, being an only child, was more womanly 
than her years. She knew everybody, and had 4 
word or smile for all, but she fairly beamed upon 
Brindle that morning. 

“Ts your mamma better?” she asked. 

“No, miss,” with a sigh. ‘“She’s worse, and 
that downhearted she wants me to take her to the 
hospital. It would not be a gude place for the 
mither, for if her room is na sae bonny, there’s a 
big tree at the window, and it’s a braw outlook 
for her.” 

“TI suppose your mother has always lived in the 
country ?” I asked. 

“Oh yes. We never lived in a city till we came 
here to meet father; and he was dead with yellow 
fever when we landed. If it wasn’t for the big, 
bonny tree, mither would have died. But she’ll 
see the woods of Craigie Burn if 1 live.” 

I smiled at the decision with which Brindle 
spoke, and then I sighed, remembering the piles 
and piles of peanuts which would have to be sold 
before the sick woman would see “Craigie Burn” 
woods. 

“Where does your mother live ?” I asked. 

‘Number 14 B Street. Her name is Wilson, 
and I’m Andrew Wilson, ma’am.” 

“Let’s go and see Brindle’s mother, auntie,” 
Connie said, the next day. 

“Why don’t you call him by his real name, An- 
drew ?” I asked. 

“QO auntie, I can’t. It was Brindle I was so 
sorry for. It was Brindle’s peanuts I bought, and 
it seems to me as if Andrew isn’t the same boy. 
I’ll ask him if he minds me calling him Brindle. 
Mamma says I may take Mrs. Wilson a nice cold 
lunch, and see if she’s comfor’ble.” Connie had 
a habit of dropping her “t’s” on all possible occa- 
sions. 

Number 14 was soon reached. A small, shabby 
cottage of four rooms, divided in half by a plank 
partition, two of them being occupied by a large, 
noisy Irish family. The Wilsons’ rooms, though 
bare, were clean. So, too, was the young woman 
seated at the open window, who turned her pale, 
patient face towards us as we entered. 

“A gude mornin’, leddy,” she said. ‘Will you 
tak’ a seat? My knees is that bad with rheu- 
matiz the morn that I can’t stand on my feet. 
You’ve come for the handkerchief maybe, and I’ve 
been too bad to work the name onit. My hand 
is swelled too, you see.” 

No, I answered. I had left no handkerchief 
there to be embroidered. 

“I heard from your son you were worse to- 
day,” I said; ‘‘and so my little niece and I came 
to see if we could do anything for you.” 

“He’s a good boy,” Connie interrupted, “and 
we buy a heap of peanuts from him, so he can 
make money to take you back home.” 

The poor woman’s lip quivered and her eyes 
fixed themselves upon the waving branches of the 
tree at her window. But in a moment big tears 
rolled down her cheeks—silent tears, for she ut- 
tered not a word or sound. 

“It’s the word ‘hame,’ ma’am,” she said, after a 
few moments. “It brings back bonny Craigie 
Burn and the old father in his bit cottage, lookin’ | 








and longin’ for me! And then my poor Andrew, 
toilin’ and moilin’, and thinkin’ he can make siller 
enough to take us back hame. It’s like a bairn’s 
play, ma’am, for he canna do it. Oh no, puir 
boy, he canna.” 

“Have you no friends in Scotland who can send 
you your passage-money ?” I asked. 

“Freens, yes; but puir bodies, they have a’ 
they can do to get along. The old father is alane, 
for I am a’ the bairn he has. No, ma’am, I dinna 
hope any more, 
but that my 
sorrowful days 
will not last 
long. Puir An- 
drew canna 
help me.” 

“T b’lieve he 
ll make mon- 
ey enough for 
you,” Connie 
interrupted,her 
fair face flash- 
ing with indig- 








nation. 
it, he will. You ought to ’courage him, ’stead of 
sayin’ he can’t; and he never spendin’ a nickle, 
but savin’ it all for you. My papa tells me where 
there’s a will, there’s a way. I know he’ll take 
you back home, and you mustn’t talk that 
way.” 

Mrs. Wilson stared in dismay at this rebuke 
from Connie, who looked like a ruffled bantam. 
The next moment, to my surprise, she seized the 
child’s hand and pressed it to her lips. 

“T’ll mind ye, my little leddy !” she cried. “T’ll 
tak’ the words of a babe as a sign from the Lord. 
He rebukes me for my little faith!” 

Connie did not look one bit embarrassed by be- 
ing elevated to the rank of prophetess, but nodded 
her curly head, and said, gravely,— 

“Yes, he’ll do it, I know he will.” 

I looked at Mrs. Wilson’s specimens of em- 
broidery, and found them exquisite. But I glanced 
at her swollen hands, and felt very doubtful that 
she would ever take up such work again. 

“No, I'll get back the nice touch nae mair,” she 
said, smiling sadly, when she saw my glance at 
her crippled hands. “I canna help Andrew, but 
as the little leddy says, I maunna hinder him.” 

We left Mrs. Wilson with a promise to return 
shortly. “Brindle,” as Connie would call him, 
we saw every day, and his business was thriving, 
judging from his smiles and cheery greeting. He, 
at least, fancied the goal attainable. One day 
Connie, her friend Mr. Sothern, and myself, 
stopped at his stand to buy peanuts. 

“How is your mother ?” I asked. 

“Oh, better. 


“Mr. Sothern says if anybody can do 








| peanut-hoy !” I cried, clapping my hands. 


for hame. But we'll be in Craigie Burn woods 
next summer, I’m thinkin’.”’ 

A procession came prancing down the narrow 
street, and Brindle quickly moved his stand on the 
sidewalk to get out of the way. We stood at the 


corner watching the moving mass, when we saw 
Brindle dart forward as if he was crazy, and pick 
up something under the very hoofs of the horses. 
“Look! look!” he cried, running up to us, and 
holding a large pocket-book above his head. 

















“Somebody has lost a’ their siller. What maun I 
do wi’ it, sir?” to Mr. Sothern. 

“Come in here,” Mr. Sothern said, leading the 
way to the nearest store. It was a large pocket- 
book, crammed with bank-notes to the amount of 
one thousand dollars. There were several drafts 
on a Northern bank, but they were not endorsed, 
nor was there a scrap of paper in the pocket-book 
by which we could trace the owner. Altogether 
the value of the contents was between four and 
five thousand dollars. 

“We will advertise this immediately,” Mr. 
Sothern said. ‘I< will soon be claimed, so be very 
careful of it, Andrew.” 

“Hoot! do ye think I’d rin the risk of losin’ a’ 
that gear >” Andrew cried. He had not the least 
idea of the value of the find. ‘Na, na, Mr. Soth- 
ern, ye maun keep it till the mon comes for it. 
Maybe he’ll gie me five dollars for finding it. Oh, 
wouldn’t that be just grand!” 

“T’ll guarantee the five dollars,” Mr. Sothern 
said, laughing. ‘And now I’m off to see about 
the advertisement.” 

The next morning Mr. Sothern brought in the 
Times. 

“Look there,” he said, smiling. 

It was an advertisement. “Two hundred dol- 
lars reward for a pocket-book containing a large 
sum of money and some valuable papers. Apply 
at No. 9, St. Charles Street.” 

“What does that mean ?” he asked. 

“Tt means Craigie Burn Wood, and joy to our 
“Oh, 
if I could only see him when he gets the good 


Her heart, she says, is not so sair | news!” 








“That brought me here, and surely Connie, 
Brindle’s staunchest friend, must see the result of 
her prophecy. Connie, Brindle is going back 
home.” 

“T knowed it,” Connie said, gravely, with her 
usual disregard of grammar. 

“Now you two must go to Mrs. Wilson’s, and I 
will tell Brindle to go home about eleven o'clock, 
that he will be wanted there, by the owner of the 
pocket-book. No. 9 and I will drop in about that 
time. Don’t give them a hint.” 

We did not, though Brindle wondered and won- 
dered if he would really get his five dollars. 

“But five dollars is muckle siller for just pickin’ 
up a pocket-book,” said simple Mrs. Wilson. 

“But you must remember that there were ten 
chances to one, that whoever picked it up, would 
never return it to the owner.” 

“Maybe,” she said, simply. “I ken weel there’s 
mony rogues in the warld, but no among my peo- 
ple, nor my man’s.” 

At this moment Mr. Sothern entered with an 
excitable little gentleman, who instantly asked,— 

“Ts that the boy ?” 

“Yes, that is the boy.” 

He seized Andrew’s hand and shook it violently. 

“You're a boy in ten thousand!” he cried. “It’s 
a miracle, the return of that pocket-book. There 
was in it a paper in a hidden lining, and its loss 
would almost have ruined me. Here’s the two 
hundred dollars reward, and I hear you want to 
go back to Scotland. Dll pay your passage, so 
you won’t have to spend a cent of this. Bless me! 
what’s the matter with the boy ?” 

Brindle, when the notes were put in his hands, 
stared at them, turned ghastly pale, and gasped 
for breath. Then as if his limbs could not sup- 
port him he sank gradually to the floor, his mouth 
working, yet not uttering an articulate sound. A 
glass of water thrown in his face brought him to 
his senses, and then he crawled to his mother and 
put his face in her lap. 

“Look up, my gude bairn,” she cried, the tears 
streaming down her face. ‘It’s a’ true, and I'll 
see bonny Craigie Burn before I dee. Bless the 
Lord, my son, that His hand has lifted us up 
when we were sair, sair troubled, and saw no de- 
liverance !” 

We slipped away, feeling that the scene was 
not for the eyes of strangers. Three days after- 
wards, we were on the steam-vessel Caledonia, 
bidding a last farewell to Mrs. Wilson and Brin- 
dle. 

“Fare ye weel, my bonny little leddy,” she said 
to Connie. “I'll ne’er forget how you heartened 
me when the black waters seemed aboon my head. 
No better freens will we find at hame, and I’m 
thinkin’ we'll write to you and tell you how we 
fare. It isn’t as if we went back without a penny, 
but it’s a deal of money we have, and Andrew will 
mak’ it more. The Lord spoke to me through 
your innocent lips that day, and till I dee I’ll ne’er 
forget you.” 

She kissed Connie’s hand with a kind of awe as 
if she was scarcely human, and then we took leave 
of Brindle. As for Connie, forgetting her high 
role, she cried aloud and was carried on shore 
sobbing. . 

“T’'ll never eat another peanut, never, never, now 
Brindle’s gone! I hate the sight of ’em, and, 
auntie, you sha’n’t never, never bring me by 
Dauphine Street!” 

I am glad toinform my young readers that Con- 
nie’s distaste to peanuts lasted just twodays. The 
third day she took to them again, saying mourn- 
fully, 

“They makes me ’member poor Brindle; for 
the peanut-boy cheated me awful, and he gave me 
such a heap, you know, auntie. I wish he was 
back.” 





—_— ~or- 
GOOD IN ALL. 


The Moravian church has retained several pe- 
culiar customs from which other denominations 
might gain useful hints. Chief among these ave 
the habits which form the members of the church 
into a social organization, independent of differ- 
ence in education, means, etc. Each man on his 
wedding-day pays a fixed sum to the Widow’s 
Fund on behalf of his wife. This Fund accumu- 
lates at compound interest. On the death of a 
married man, his widow is entitled to a certain 
sum yearly until she dies or marries again. 

The children are supposed to be under the spir- 
itual care of the church, so that, whether their 
parents attend to their education or not, they are 
thoroughly instructed in the Christian faith. They 
are assembled in the church to celebrate the differ- 
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mnt periods of the Saviour’s life. During Holy | To be sure, they often told Tom to split the! “I didn’t stop a moment except to see Mars!” 


Week, for example, an account of each day's | kindling, or bring a pail of water. If Tom did 


events is read and made clear to the children by 


not spring to the task, which was rare, the deacon 


said the boy. 
He was grimly advised to go home, and stay 


the use of maps, pictures of Jerusalem and its | would himself assault the woodpile, while his | with hisown “Ma,” a pun that Tom did not relish. 
environs. ‘Thus the life of the Saviour is made | wife said,— 


real to them as their own. 


“Your poor tired father’s gone and chopped your 


The birthdays of each member of the church are | kindling, Tom !” 


made the occasion for public gratulation. Espe- 


When she took her hands out of the dough to 


cially is this the case with the aged, however poor | draw the water, her husband would look up from 
or humble. They are awakened by music of | his paper to say, sternly,— 
trombones and stringed instruments, and receive “Is that the way you help your mother, sir ?” 


gifts and flowers all day long. 

The peculiar customs of different churches af- 
ter all are only the expression which the same 
Christian spirit of brotherly charity has found in 
differing people and times. Why should not one 
denomination borrow from another these beauti- 
ful, tender habits which (in the old English 
phrase) so gentle the heart? The fatherly super- 
vision of Presbyterian elders, the kindly “fellow- 


ship” of the Methodists, the good taste so dear to | 


Episcopalians, the economy and sincerity of the 
Quakers, why should not these become common 
property for all Christians ? 

We copy without scruple the fashion of our 
tvighbor’s coat or hat. Why should we not also 
take from him these nobler garments of habit in 
which he shows that he is the servant of our Mas- 
ter? 
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For the Companion. 
MEMORIAL DAY, 1884, 


No more reveille sounds at morn; 
‘or lines of bayonets gleaming bare, 
The rustling pennons of the corn 
Shall peaceful wave in golden air, 


The stars and stripes alone are spread 
Where hostile banners once were borne; 
With friendly grasp o’er hero dea 
The North and South together mourn, 





The tropic birds come back to sing 
Above the soldier-graves of ours; 
New England's sons to-day may fling 
er foeman’s mound the fairest flowers, 


Peace, Peace! the glorious watchword now! 
It turned the bitter hate to love; 

All hail avain with smiling brow 
The dear old flag outspread above! 





The men in blue, the men in gray, 
Meet round the hero’s place of rest, 
To honor valor there to-day, 
And Mem@ry’s tear by prayer is blest. 
No more they charge, or seale the hill, 
The buzle’s call has ceased to sound; 
The long-heard fife and drum are still, 
And all our land is holy ground! 
We'll bless their names amidst our cares, 
The soldier-dead—at ev'ry hearth; 
May sweete ongs and flowers be theirs 
While a green sod shall deck the earth! 
GEORGE BANCKOFT GRIFFITIL 
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For the Companion, 


ONE WHO SAW “MARS.” 


Clump! clump! <A pair of number twelve 
boots, covering the feet of the boy Tom Peters, 
were noisily ascending the back stairs. They clat- 
tered along a narrow passage and into a square, 
front chamber, “the girls’ room.” 

‘Tom's sister Jenny was there, sleeping, with 
her bead on her arm. Apparently she had sweet | 
dreams, for a lovely smile dimpled her mouth. 
Tom did not pause to admire the smile, but 
shouted, 

“Wake up, Jen! It’s going on eight o’clock.” 

“Oh, do let me alone!” murmured the girl, 
without opening her eyes. 

“No, you are to get up this minute!” was the 
boy’s reply, punctuated with pulls at her hair. 
“Pa says you must do my examples.” 

“Why can’t you ever do them yourself?” she 
asked, blinking crossly upon this terrible brother. 
“TL should think you'd be ashamed of yourself!” 

“Get right up or TU sprinkle you with wa- 
ter,” said ‘Tom. 

She was fairly aroused, so Tom clattered off. 
Soon Jennie saw him frolicking with Rover in the 
yard. Then she rubbed her eyes and looked at 
the clock. It was only half-past six! 

“I’ve lost a good hour’s sleep,” she said, when 
down stairs. ‘You told a fib, Tom Peters! You 
said it was eight o’clock.” 

“No, I didn’t. I said it was going on, and so 
tis.” 

The deacon, who was bringing a hat full of 
eggs, laughed; and Mrs. Peters, who was frying 
'Tom’s favorite doughnuts for breakfast, laughed 
also. Each winked at the other, and gazed ad- 
miringly at their son. ‘They had no thought that 
such conduct was unconscious education. 

*“Tom’s got ye now,” said Mr. Peters. “You 
hetter stop scolding, or you won’t get them sums 
done in time. You must tigger ’em out the night 
afore if you don’t want 'Tom after you by day- 
break. He’s alluz on hand.” 

In truth, ‘Tom was, when he wanted help or for 
play, but if there was any work to be done, he 
was not to be counted on. Tom was naturally 
active; the fault was in his bringing up. Those 
light, regular chores that a boy can do so well, 
and which help teach the coming man business 
habits, were never required of him. And as far as 
possible, his parents smoothed the road of knowl- 
edge through the long-suffering Jenny. Tom was a 
stout, hearty boy, who could skate or coast all 
day, or chase the flying ball the long hot August 
afternoon, and be as fresh as an owl in the even- 
ing; yet his mother excused him from helping 
at home with,— 

“Tom hasn’t his growth yet; he'll feel more 
like work by-’n-by.” 

The deacon and his wife believed in teaching 
children to be useful. They had so trained their 
other sons, but somehow forgot to govern their 
youngest. 


Tom had heard such appeals too often to be 
touched by them. Then he shirked work and 
slipped through school, and nobody had any faith 
in his future, except his parents. Those other 
sons returned now and then to disapprove of ‘Tom 

| and to worry Jenny. 

“Why don’t father make Tom mind? The old 
folks certainly grow childish.” 

| After which Jenny would talk to Tom. 

| You are now a great boy of fourteen, and you 

think only of play !” 

| ‘Tom would appeal to his father. 

} **You’re alluz hectorin’ the boy, Jenny. Tom’ll 
beat all the Peterses yet. He’s going to learn busi- 
ness in the city soon.” 

| A few months later Mr. Peters obtained for Tom 
a situation that had once been satisfactorily filled 

| by his elder brother. 

“Your boys hardly need a recommendation 

| here,” was the kind remark. 

| Wal, no,” the father’s face beamed with pleas- 

| ure, “and Tom, on the whole, has rather better 

parts than any on ’em!” 

So ‘Tom bade adieu to school, leaving several 
cronies half-wild with envy. 

“Tt’s too good a chance to lose,” Tom informed 
them. ‘You see, one of the partners is old and 
may drop off any time; I shall probably be one 
of the firm yet. All I shall have to do then will 
be to draw all the money I want, look after my 
clerks a couple of hours a day winters, and travel 
summers.” 

With such prospects Tom was, of course, eager 
to start. 
| “Our ‘Tom’s all business,” said Mrs. Peters; 
| “he’s been and ordered all out of his own head a 

new suit of clothes for the office!” 





The loss was not great to his employers, but severe 
|for Tom, their loss of contidence in him. Tom 

now “strikes out for himself’’ in his father’s corn- 
| field. 

He often leans pensively on the hoe, and gazes 
skyward, recalling a certain unlucky May-day, the 
| busy street of the city, the groups of upturned 

faces, and far above, a star that seems to twinkle 
and blink mockingly. Then he remembers what 
| Jenny often says,— 
“Your loitering ways cost you a splendid place, 
Tom Peters; if you’d gone straight from the 
| bank to the office, as you were told, you wouldn’t 
have fallen into the hands of that pickpocket!” 
HELEN PEARSON BARNARD. 





—<§ 


TRUE BEAUTY. 


O beauty of holiness, 

Of self-forgetfulness, of lowliness! 

ss of meekness, 

Whose very gentleness and weakness 

Are like the yielding but irresistible air! 
—Longfellow. 


~<+@ 
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For the Companion. 


BRUIN IN THE WAY. 
An Old Stage-Driver’s Story. 


“Well, the’ zs another yarn I thought on last 
night, after you’d ben a-pestering of me for sto- 
ries; it’s a curious matter, and I’ve larfed over it 
more times! 

“Up to Peddle’s—he kep’ tavern over by the 
Falls, and I generally made out to stop there over 
Sundays, because that Emeline, she that’s Mis’ 
Tinker now, was hired help there then. 

“Well, as I was sayin’, up to Peddle’s there was 
a houseful of comp’ny one year. Not the real 
rich folks, such as stayed to the Glen and Craw- 
ford’s, but middlin’ folks as to money; respecta- 
ble and learn’d most of ’em, and as tickled about 
the mountings and bushes and things as though 
they was in forrin parts, or as I might be in Bos- 
ting or York, ef ever I was to go to them places. 

“One that made it home there for the hull sum- 





*“Reckon the boys’ll open their eyes when they 
| see Tom strikin’ out for himself,” observed the | 
| deacon. “They’ve alluz sorter looked down on ye, | 

cause yer small,” as Tom was discovered in the 
| old man’s chair, reading a novel, “but we'll show 


mer was a young woman from the East, Salem, I 
guess, or down to salt somewheres in that region ; 
an odd piece as ever you see, she was. 

“There’s more of ’em now; I see ’em every 
year a-strammin’ round the lots and roads, with 





’em big bundles haint alluz the most value.” 

So 'Tom was installed, and went daily on the 
cars with several others; literally “went,” it could 
be called nothing else: he was continually walk- 
ing through the train, or jumping off at way-sta- | 
tions to run ahead. At first he carried his dinner | 
—as his “salary” barely paid his fare—and ate it | 
in the packing-room, and finished his noon-hour | 
with gazing into restaurant windows. This being 
“so near and yet so far” from tempting viands 
was too tantalizing. | 

“A fellow can’t work on a cold lunch,” he told | 
his mother. ‘“Pa’s got to lend me money for hot 
dinners.” 

“Well, I never, what a business man you be!” : 
said his father, and the funds were “lent.” 

Tom got along nicely at first, helped much by | 
his employer’s good will towards that faithful 
elder brother. Indeed, Tom thinks he would “a- 
been all right now, if it hadn’t a-been for’—the 
planet Mars! 

It happened one morning last May. Tom was 
sent to the bank to get a check cashed. He was 
instructed to be careful of the money as he re- 
turned. Tom promised; but the old-time lack of 
drill in prompt obedience made the order have little 
impression. 





It was when returning that Tom first heard of 


Mars. Numerous groups of people were gazing 


| 


short gowns, big thick boots, flappin’ bunnets, and 
long sticks into their hands. ‘Strong-minded’ 
some folks call ’em, but they act more as though 
they was strong-bodied to my mind. 

“But she, this Theodoshy Wickes, she was the 
first ever come into these parts, and I tell you, 
folks stared at her a sight. They done more gawp- 
in’ at her over to Monroe than ef she was a ghost. 

“She used to set off of a mornin’ before break- 
fast, with that there blue gown comin’ to her boot- 
tops, not a mite further, and sech boots! 

“7T could have wore ’em, as fur as thickness 
went, the hull of a New Hampshire winter; but 
they would have been considerable of a pinch for 
me; her bunnet fetched across with a blue ribbin, 
and a peeled saplin’, full an inch through, for a 
cane; and she’d be atop of Bear Hill and back 
before Peddle’d ring the bell for wakin’ his board- 
ers up. 

“I’m bound to say she was a real good-lookin’ 
girl; big eyes, as blue as them gentian-blows we 
have up here ‘long in the fall, and the crinkliest 
kind of yaller-brown hair, and real smooth- 
skinned, with the pink a-comin’ and goin’ in her 
face like everything; and she did have the best- 


soundin’ voice and larf I ever heerd in my life. 


“Why, ’twas like a pebbly brook and a bob’link 
mixed in ekal parts, as the doctors say. Folks 
did speak disrespectful of her nose an’ mouth 


skyward. Those who saw the star were pointing | sometimes; said ’t one turned up an’ t’other was 
it out to others. Tom paused and laughed aloud | big; but to my mind noses aint of much account 
at the rows of upturned noses, the eyes that blinked \in a face any way, and her’s just give a sort of in- 
and squinted into the dazzling noon sky. | dependent look to her, same as the turn-up of asnap- 

Those who could see the star were assisting oth- | per-blossom makes it sassy-lookin’; and I don’t 


ers into favorable positions, pushing a friend’s head | 


now a little to the left, then to the right, all the 
time talking rapidly, and pointing skyward. 

“What’s up ?” queried Tom. 

“The planet Mars is visible,” said one, while an- 
other who hovered near, added,— 

“Haven't you seen the star yet, sir?” 


know as a mouth is too big that has fresh red lips 
a-openin’ to show teeth just like rows of young 
corn on a cob, white and shinin’. 

“TJ thought she was han’some, and so did some 
other folks to Peddle’s. There was one young fel- 
ler there, off and on, all that summer; he came 
from down to York, and they said he was as rich 


| “I’ve been too busy; our firm’s never been so | as mud, and I guess he was, though he didn’t put 
drove,” said Tom, to whom the “sir” was most ac- | On no graces on account of it. He come first with 


ceptable, for he longed to be a man—in size! “I 


ought to be moving on, now.” | 
| 


He felt in his pocket; the package was safe. 


drawing nearer; “it won’t take a moment.” 

So Tom’s own nose was elevated with the oth- 
ers, and Tom’s eyes peered into the blue arch over- 
head. 


i , | 
“But you must see Mars first,” said the stranger, | 





a couple of girls and an old lady; aunt and cous- 
ins to him they was; real city folks, rigged off in 
silks an’ satins an’ thin clothes, that left samples 
onto every bush they come nigh, and the sort that 
had to have a man help ’em over every stone and 
lift "em acrost two-rail fences, and scare the old- 
est cow out of sight before they’d stop screamin’. 


| Talk about turn-up noses! I tell you, their ’n 


“You are not looking in the right direction,” | a’°most went over backwards when they see Miss 
said the other. “Allow me to show you.” From | Wickes goin’ on as she used to. 


behind he took Tom’s head in both hands. “You | 


‘“«*That dreadful girl!’ Miss BeH always called 


see that telegraph pole—follow the wire—there’s a | her; and madam, she said,— 


knot; just beyond, to the right, is Mars,—see it ?” 
Tom was obliged to confess that he did not. 


“Surely you must!” exclaimed the man. ‘Keep | 


your head just where it is a moment, and the star 
will almost seem to grow on you!” 

Tom obeyed, and presently saw the planet. He 
turned to thank the stranger; he had gone! But 
that was not all. When he dashed into the office 
a moment later, and put his hand into his pocket 
for the bank bills, those had also gone! 


‘“«‘Charles, dear! who is that extremely objec- 
tionable young person ?”” 

Old Tinker gave such an exact fashionable 
| drawl as he imitated the New York lady that I 
|laid down my knitting to laugh. He looked at 
' me with his keen eyes, and fairly grinned from ear 
to ear. 
| ‘Well, now, she did! I like to have laughed 
out myself when I heerd her. But "twas fun to 
hear ’em all goon. The young feller didn’t say a 


word; he saw them blue eyes an’ crinkly hair an’ 
| red lips, now I tell ye! and he didn’t see nothin’ 
else. 

“But it kind of give him a fillip nevertheless, to 
have them scornin’ of her; there’s nothin’ to a 
young man—nor to a young woman, for that mat- 
ter—like a leetle hullsome opposition. 

“Human natur’ is contrary, :owever you ’count 
for it; an’ the more they faulted her, why, the 
more notice he took of her. She was alone, ye 
see: and if aman’s got any right spunk into him, 
he ‘eels as though he had a call to defend any 
woman, old or young, that haint got nobody to 
look out for ‘em. 

‘But she was the queerest! She never seemed 
to know the’ was a man round, onless ’twas some 
hobblin’ old feller that nobody else woul: !ook at, 
or some of them poor ministers with sick wives 
that used to come round in a one-horse shay and 
get took in at half-price. 

“To sech folks, and to th old women that was 
widders or maiden-ladies shie was as sweet as ma- 
ple-sugar; a-fetchin’ in wild-blows to ’em, and 
leetle bunches of berries and sech. 

“But she didn’t seem to care no more for the 
young fellers than if they was balsam sprouts; 
she’d go over a fence the spryest I ever see; and 
cows! why, she was frien’s with the biggest part 
of ’em in the lots round. 

“She was awful independent; *twa’n’t no use 
for a young man to step up an’ say, ‘Allow me to 
help you over them stones ;’ she’d be over ’em be- 
fore he got through speakin’, and turn round with 
a ‘Thank you!’ cold enough to freeze cream. 

“They didn’t like it; ’taint natur for a woman 
to be so thistly, and never need no help from 
men. 

“But she didn’t care; they was all alike to her, 
appariently. I mistrusted from what I see Sun- 
days that she had a better opinion of Charley 
Norton, the feller from York, than of any of 
t’ others; I’d learned wimmen-folkses ways. 

“Well, the aunt an’ cousins put back to York. 
They couldn’t stan’ such a woodsy country, nor 
sech folks, I guess; but he stayed. 

“T got an idee of what was the matter, for Eme- 

line told how she heered old Miss Gage a-sayin’ 
one evenin’ when the’ wa’n’t but them two to the 
tea-table, that Mr. Norton was a great catch, he 
was so rich; and Miss Theodoshy she tossed her 
shiny head up, Emeline said, just as scornful, and 
says, says she, ‘That is the best reason for refus- 
ing his acquaintance; no decent girl would marry 
a man for his money.’ 
“She got a old hoss that had some go, and she 
rid about the roads fur and near; all alone, mind 
ye, as bumptious as a bumble-bee; and he'd set 
by and watch her jump off, all rosy and fresh, 
never lettin’ nobody lift a hand to help her, but 
jest as capable as though there wa’n’t never a man 
made. 

“Now accordin’ to my ideas this kind of bold 

independence is not just womanly, nor accordin’ 
to nature. 
“Well, most things has an end when they get to 
it. “Iwas gettin’ well on into September, and the 
folks was goin’ off to milder climes, as the hymn- 
book says. He and she and two old creturs from 
down the country, one on ’em stone-deaf—that 
was Mis’ Blake—an’ t’other dead-lame—that was 
Mister Blake—was all that was left. About the 
tenth, there came, real ontimely, the biggest frost 
I ever see; friz up the roads just like iron, and it 
didn’t thaw skerce any in the sun. I came down 
to Peddle’s with an empty stage one day, and lo 
you! I see every one ready to go, them four that 
I spoke about. 

“Miss Theodoshy she’d always ride onto the top 
of the stage when she could, so now she come out, 
bundled up in a stout jacket and a little warm 
bunnet, and I fixed the board for her and up she 
climbed, the old folks havin’ got inside; but she 
hadn’t more’n settled herself before out come Nor- 
ton, and up he went by wheel an’ foot-board, for 
I’d took the plank away. 

“She looked jest as cool as the weather, I tell 
ye; but he didn’t care, and I didn’t neither, so I 
driv along. P 

“I had a mighty team that day, and a light 
load. How them horses did travil! We hed to go 
through a long piece of woods, about ten mile; 
they’re pretty well cut off now, and there’s a rail- 
way alongside the old road for a spell, but then 
the’ wa’n’t a house nor hut all the way. 

“We'd got well along when I heered something 
like a hound a way off; ’twas one, I had reason 
to suppose, for I knowed there was a hound out 
on the scout for himself thereabouts, and had been 
all summer. 

“Well, I didn’t pay no great attention to ’t, but 
all of a suddin my leaders give a shy and faced 
round, the way I spoke of; they see or smelt 
somethin’ I didn’t, and while I was persuadin’ of 
‘em with my whip there was a great crash in the 
bushes jest ahead, and down into the road, full tilt, 
came two of the biggest black bears I ever see. 

“You'd ought to ha’ seen them hosses rare up! 
The bears wan't after them though; they'd heared 
the hound as plain as I had, and they didn’t know 








but what they was hunted, so they pulled foot for 
their place o’ residence, thet I found a spell after 
ina pile of rocks five mile below; for you see I was 
always foul on bears, and if I see one, I had to go 
for it whether or no, so after stagin’ was over I 
hunted them two out. 

“But what to do now, pestered me a little: I 
hadn’t no gun, and "twas tee-totally impossible to 
turn round in that narrer road with a four-hoss 
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stage betwixt a high bank, and a deep brook that 
run five feet below the road. 

“And them hosses did act! the bears went on run- 
nin,’ but the hosses jumped, an’ rared an’ sidled, 
and I see there wasn’t but one thing to do, and 
that was to go ahead; so I fell to with the whip. 

“JT larfed right out. I never hunted bears that 
way before; there was the old woman inside a- 
screamin’ like three loons; seems she’d stuck her 
head out in the first on ’t and see the bears; and 
the old man was usin’ considerable tongue himself 
in the way of words, and a knockin’ on the roof 
with his crutch for to call my attention, but I 
couldn’t ’tend to him, I had them hosses to tune. 

“We went along pretty well, I tell ve; them crit- 
ters was about as ’fraid of my whip as they was 
of the bears, and fin’lly they seemed to see that 
the beasts was runnin’ away from ’em, and they 
settled down to a good run, and the bears went 
lopin’ along like calves, up an’ down, down an’ up, 
making good time though, for they car run come 
to a level, a pretty good jog. 

“All this time the two behind me was mortal 
still, and I had to keep my eye on the hosses so I 
hadn’t looked round, but when I could stop laugh- 
in’ I did, and whatdo you think? That girl had 
fainted dead away, and he was watchin’ over her. 


“Seems she see the bears when they come down | 


the bank, and they was comin’ right at us, and it 
skeert her to death, as you may say. 

“T hadn’t no time to say much, I jest spoke up. 

“You keep tight holt, young feller ; hunt’s most | 
up,’ and then I larfed, for after all she wan’t noth- 
in’ but a woman, and he see it too. 

«1 tell you it done him good! he see the etarnal 


principle o’ things wan’t played out in her hand | 


anyway ; she’d have to give in now, that a woman 
can’t always go it alone; specially a bear-huntin’ 
with a stage an’ four hosses! A man’s good for. 
somethin’, and she ’d owned it up onmeaningly, 
as you may say. 

“Well, it seemed quite a while, but it wan't 
more ’n fifteen or twenty minutes before them 
bears struck off into a alder swamp, the road hay- 
in’ crossed the brook just before, and we saw no 
more of-’em; but it seemed as though the hosses 
never would stop in the created world; they’d got 
a-goin’, and we fetched into Lower Bartlett way 
ahead of time; but it took the extry hour to rub 
’em off and cool ’em down, and to get her out o’ 
that faint, and rested up a bit. 

“But the upshot of it all was that them two 
come to Peddle’s agin next summer, married, if I 
must say it, jest as sure as you live; though I 
didn’t set out to tell a romance, but to show that 
there are some ideas of independence that people 
sometimes praise in a young person that won’t al- 
ways stand; and when I see him I kind of winked 
my eye at him, mild, and ses I,— 

“<It all came of bear-huntin’.’ And he larfed 
right out. Now I dislike a forward girl, but I am 
always suspicious of one who affects to be so inde- 
pendent that she scorns to receive help from any- 
body ; and it commonly ends in this sort of way.” 

Rose TERRY CooKE. 
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PAIN. 


Long since with woe 
Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof 
That fellowship in pain divides not smart, 
Nor lightens aught each man’s peculiar load. - 
ilton. 
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For the Companion. 


TALES OF THE RED-RIVER COUNTRY. 
A Fish-Story. 


To the lover of rod and gun who needs a change of 
air anda few months of out-door recreation few places 
can be more interesting than the region of the upper 
Red River. 

There is a strip of country about one hundred miles 
in breadth along this stream and its branches, includ- 
ing the middle and western frontiers of Northern Tex- 
as, and also the south and southwest of the Indian 


of even twice that size in these very streams, and it is 
with the catching of one of these giant cats that my 
story has to deal. 

Aleck and Sam Mosby are two stout lads, who live 
with their widowed mother upon a small farm on the 
south bank of Red River. Their father died in New 
Orleans, some years ago, of yellow fever, and since 
that time the boys have been the main stay of the 
widow and their two young sisters. They have but 
little land under cultivation, and in fact the soil bakes 
so hard in the heat of the summer sun that not much 
can be raised, except in the garden where they keep 
the earth constantly loosened with their heavy hoes. 

But the sterility of the land gives these enterprising 
youths very little uneasiness, so long as the streams 
are stocked with fish, and the annual season of bird- 
migration brings thousands of geese and brant flock- 
ing into the river and among the fields above and be- 
low. 

Twenty miles away is the frontier railroad-town of 
H—-., a lively place, and the home of a score of ‘“‘cat- 
tle men,” worth half a million or more. Fish and 
| game find a ready market here, at good prices, for what 
| is not consumed at home can be easily shipped to the 
| large towne east and north, or on the Gulf coast. 

Thus Aleck and Sam are able with fish-net, trot- 
line and gun to support their small family in comfort; 
and with the aid of the garden, the cows and, butter, 
they even manage to lay by a small sum each year. 

“Tt seems like a shiftless kind of life,” says the wid- 
ow, “this hunting and fishing; but the boys work real 
faithful in the garden and at whatever they’re a-doing; 
and they buy a good many books to study in the,long 
evenings. Sol believe they’re going to come out all 
right in the end.” 

Searcely a week goes by during the months in which 
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Sam was as much astonished as his brother. 

“There aint no alligators here, Aleck,’”’ he answered, 
gazing at the line with wide-open eyes. 
know but you're right about the whale.” 

Aleck was in the bow of the boat, while Sam had 
been seated in the stern, paddling, until this event had 
caused him to rise and stare wonderingly through the 
light fog. 

“Well, don’t let’s stand gaping here any longer,” ex- 
claimed Aleck, at length. “Do you paddle her for- 
ward easy, Sam, till I can reach down in the water an’ 
find that rope. We'll soon know what’s got a-hold of 
that hook. Good thing them lines are linen and stout 
enough to hold a horse, or else that one’d break, sure. 
I reckon, though, that the rope’d snap afore one o’ 
them lines.” 

By the time he had ceased speaking, the prow of the 
skiff was directly over the centre of the submerged 
rope, and in a trice Aleck was down on his knees, 
with an arm thrust into the water. 

“Mebbe,”’ said he, “an old wet log’s rolled down 
with the under-current and caught the hook, for you 
see it’s sort a bent down-stream. No, it aint!” he ex- 
claimed, excitedly, “there’s a’’—but before he could 


of his hand and straightened up with a “swish,” 
catching the rim of his hat as it went, and throwing 
that article clean over the boat’s stern and into the 
water beyond. 

The next instant there was a deep swirl in the water 
just ahead of the prow, then a heavy splash, another 
little eddying whirlpool, and then a quick strain at the 
rope which wrenched it down to the water’s edge 
again. 

“Back water! back water!” shouted Aleck, seizing 
one of the oars which had been shipped and paddling 





| game can be preserved, that either Sam or Aleck does 
| not go to town driving a span of mules hitched to the 
| spring wagon, laden with twenty or thirty dollars’ 
| worth of fish and birds. Surely there’s not much 
“‘shiftlessness” about such a thrifty business as that. 
Their fishing operations are mostly confined to a 
large, deep pond, formed at the mouth of a fine creek, 
—one of the largest of 
the “Nation branches,” 
—which empties into 
Red River, nearly op- 
posite their dwelling. 


furiously at the bow. “Back watcr, Sam. Fetch the 
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A FISH STORY. 


This pond, or rather deep hole, is some half a mile | 
in length, and has been formed by the peculiar shifting 


| process with which the longer stream manages so often 


to change the channel of its water course. 

The red sands of the bottom have been banked up 
at the mouth of the creek until, in this case, a perma- 
nent dam has been formed, and the original channel is 
completely blocked. The water finds an outlet at the 
lower end of the bar, however, running over in a shal- 
low, swift current, that is not easily ascended in a row- 
boat. 

The boys “pole” their skiff through this channel, 
and then find themselves floating easily upon the deep, 
narrow sheet above, which nearly fills the bank of 
the creek for some distance back into the woods. 

This hole of water, in many places twenty feet deep, 
is the home of the largest cat and buffalo known to 





Territory, which, if not a veritable “hunter’s para- 
dise,”’is at least plentifully stocked with a large variety 
of game. Deer, antelope, turkey, wild goose, duck, 
crane and prairie chicken abound there, while smaller 
varieties of game, the “Jack,” or “mule ear,’’ the com- 
mon rabbit and the quail are almost over-abundant. 

In the deep woods that skirt the ‘‘Nation branches” 
of the Red may be found the bear, panther, wild cat, 
wild hog and opossum. In winter the waters and sand- 
bars of the Red River are a famous resort for wild 
geese, and the fields belonging to the scattering farms 
along the south bank are often seen swarming with | 
crane, geese and brant. There is plenty of hunting in 
this region for at least six months in the year, and of | 
the most exciting sort, too. 

But there is fish as well as other game, for Red Riv- | 
er and all its deeper branches are well stocked with 
great “‘cats,’”’ buffalo-fish, red-horse and sucker. 

The writer’s notions of fishing as a business had 
been pretty much confined to sea-coasts and lake- 
shores, until he became acquainted with several per- 
sons on the banks of these streams who make a living, 
and a good one, by catching the great lazy cats and 
buffaloes that loll about the bottoms of the Red and 
its tributaries. 

Of course, there is nothing in the operations of these 


individual fishermen that is worthy the name of com- | 
merce, and their work is lacking in the exciting ro- | 
mance of the rolling wave and smacking breeze of the | 


sea, but these lone fishers sometimes meet with excit- 
ing adventures nevertheless. Trot-line fishing may, 
43 a usual thing, prove tame business; but when you 
are required to detach from the main line a forty -pound | 
cat, and bring him safely to land, or pull him into | 
your boat, you are quite likely to have a lively time of 
it, and to conclude when the task is ended—if indeed 
the attempt is not a complete failure—that you have 
had excitement enongh for one day: 

Forty pounds sounds pretty large, but there are fish 


the channels of the upper Red and its branches. But 
the fish are scarcely more at home than the fishers, for 
Sam and Aleck go the rounds of their trot-lines and 
take the big fellows in in a way that would do credit 
| to the ingenuity of more experienced fishermen than 
| they. 
| Their trot-lines consist of large ropes stretched 
| across the channel, an end tied to a tree on either bank 
| and knotted once in six feet for the whole length. Each 

of these knots holds a small iron ring, from which de- 
pends, fastened with a common harness-snap, a stout 
line and hook, the latter baited’ with fresh meat and 
reaching nearly to the bottom of the channel. The 


| big cat and buffalo feed low down in the water, and | 


must be baited in their favorite haunts if caught at 
all. 

The boys’ method of landing these big fish is ingen- 
ious. In the stern of their boat is a stout, free roller, 
wound with a heavy reel line. A ring in the end of 
this line allows them to take off the short line, upon 
which the fish is hooked, and take him m tow. If the 
fish be an extra large one, the ring of the reel-line can 
be placed within the snap before it is unhooked from 
the rope, and then the stout denizen of the waters is 
allowed to amuse himself on the reel until tired, when 
he is drawn to the top and landed by the aid of a boat- 
hook. 

One foggy morning last October, they repaired as 
usual to the trot-lines, of which they then had three, 
thrown across the ‘‘Hole in the Cache,” as they have 
named the long pond; and upon nearing the first 
stringer, discovered that something unusual had oc- 
curred. The rope, which had been drawn quite taut 
several feet above the water, was pulled downward at 
a point near the middle until several yards of its length 
were completely submerged. 

‘Must be a whale or an alligator on that line!’’ cried 
Aleck. . “Just look, Sam! It’s done pulled clean un- 
der water, an’ stretched harder’n a barbed wire, an’ 


| stern ’round an’ get the reel ring into the snap quick 
-er’n lightnin’! 


Another sech a jerk’ll break that 
rope.” 

The boat was brought about with a sudden energy 
that nearly pitched Aleck over the prow. 

“I’ve got the reel-ring snapped,”’ cried Sam a mo- 
ment later, “but how’ll I get the other ring out? The 
old fellow’s quiet just now, but he’s pulling like a 
steam-engine, an’ if I try to pull him in an’ unhook his 
line, I’m afraid he’ll cut up again an’ break it.” 

“T don’t know how we’ll fix it,” returned Aleck, 
anxiously; “but we must have that old fellow; why, 
Sam, he’s as big as you or me, but—there—now’s 
your time! Quick! he’s slackened up for another 
rush.” 

Sam had the snap free from the trot-line ring before 
his brother ceased speaking. And none too soon 
either, for the great fish made another quick run and 
shot away up-stream at a surprising rate of speed. 
The roller fairly whistled as the line reeled off, but 
Aleck soon had the oars working and a lively chase 
began. 

‘We ought to keep up with a cat-fish!”’ cried Sam, 
as he saw that in spite of his brother’s exertions the 
line was still fast paying out. “You aint a-goin’ to do 
it though, Aleck, ’less you work livelier’n this. The 
reel-line never’ll hold that-old monster—’taint stout 
enough an’ it’s mighty nigh paid out now.” 

Aleck did his best, but, not a minute later, the roller 
stopped and the line snapped. 

“There, we’ve lost him!’’ shouted Sam, in disgust, 
as he saw the broken end of the line rapidly retreating 
up stream. 

“Grab the paddle! jump over behind here an’ help!” 
yelled Aleck. ‘He won’t go out of the hole, an’ we’ll 
pick up the line again at the other end.” 

Aleck was right; the fish slackened its speed soon, 
and Sam gathered in the end of the still floating 
line. 

“You take the oars, Sam, and let me handle him this 
time, please,” said Aleck, coaxingly. 

Sam reluctantly exchanged places. He wasn’t so 
stout as Aleck, and he did want to secure that fish. 

Aleck slowly hauled in the slack, and then with great 
caution felt the mouth of his victim. 
was gamey, and didn’t propose to stand any trifling. 
He turned his course and ran swiftly down stream, 
coming almost directly towards the boat. 

“Now, then,” said Aleck, exultingly, ‘‘now, then, 
we'll have him an’ no mistake. Jest wait till he gets 
past, Sam, an’ then show what you’re made of for half 
a minute, an’ then that old cat can do the rest of our 
rowing.” 

In a few seconds the line had doubled and the far- 
ther string was gently rippling past, not ten feet dis- 
tant from the boat’s side. 





*taint much bigger, neither.” 











“All ready!” said Aleck, and away went the boat. 


“But I don’t | 


| no signs of yielding. 


| A . 
along close in shore, with no other 





finish, the rope upon which he was tugging flew out | 


' The young fisherman now began rapidly hauling in the 
line. He would not trust the roller again. 

The line was soon drawn taut, and bracing himself 
in the bow, Aleck carefully tested the powers of the 
runaway. The bout forged ahead, and the line showed 
Aleck gave the command to quit 
rowing, and a moment afterwards the boat was gliding 
motive power than 
that given by the gigantic cat which had thus been 
made to take them ia tow. 

“We'll soon tire him out now, Sam,” said Aleck, in 
triumph; ‘and how’s this for a free ride?” 

“But you've got the line wound round your hand an’ 
wrist, Aleck,” said Sam. ‘Remember there’s big 
snags just under water along here, an’ if we should 
strike one, you'd be in a nice fix.” 

“Oh, I can hold any cat there is in here,” answered 
the other, confidently. ‘All I’m afraid of is that he’ll 
break the line, an’ then he'll go over the riffle into the 
river, as they do sometimes when they’re hard-pushed. 
You know we've lost two old whoppers that way, 
an’ I believe this one’s goin’ to try it. See, we aint 
fifty yards from the end of the bar an’ he’s goin’ yet; 
there won’t be no”—— 


Aleck concluded not to finish that sentence. A sud- 


| den conviction seemed to have seized upon his mind 


that he ought to take an immediate cold-water bath. 
At any rate, he took a meteoric header over the bow 
of the boat. A sudden plunge, a glimmer of heels at 


| the agitated surface of the water, and the astonished 


' 
eyes of Sam 





sought in vain for any trace of his 
brother. 

Sam, himself, had received a considerable shock, 
from the striking of the 
projecting from the bank. 
however, but really 
Aleck. 

Could it be that the big fish had drawn his brother 
under and swallowed him? 

It seemed an age as he stood staring blankly at the 
water, before he saw the rise of a dozen bubbles, 
which preceded the popping up of Aleck’s head, some 
dozen yards below. 

“Got ’im yet!” spluttered the diver, blowing the 
water from mouth and nose as he still floundered along 
in the wake of the fish. But by this time he managed 
to keep his head above the surface, using his free arm 
in lusty strokes to keep from being drawn under 
again. 


boat against a sunken stub, 
He thought nothing of this, 
began to feel alarmed about 


“Goin? down Red River!” he shouted back at Sam. 
“Git to Shreveport to-night; pick up your oars an’ 
come on, or you'll be left!” 

The demoralized boatman seized the ours and began 
a pursuit. He sat with his face to the bow, 
80 as to watch the swimmer in front. 

Aleck was now fast nearing shallow 
instant later Sam saw the 
away out on the “ripple.” 

Suddenly Aleck gathered himself up and stood waist 
deep in the water. Rapidly hauling in the line, witha 
hard pull on the mouth of the tired fish, he 
ahead shouting triumphantly. 

And now the big cat had made a fatal mistake. The 
water was too shallow for 


however, 


water, and an 
great gray back of the cat 


rushed 


his great body; he was 
tired, and the hard pulling of his pursuer held him 
at a stand-still. He grew sulky, gave up the fight, 
and rolled over and over. 

An instant later Sam saw his brother seated in tri- 
umph on the half-submerged body of the floundering 
monster. 

“Got him safe now!” cried Aleck, as Sam brought 
the boat alongside. ‘He’s a whopper—as big as a 
good big hog!” 

He wasn’t quite as large as that, but after they had 
flopped him over the edge of the boat and taken him 
home, he was found to weigh cighty-nine pounds and 
four ounces. FRANKLIN CALKINS. 

—~@r_ - -— —— 
For the Companion. 
INFLUENCE OF THE DEPARTED. 
FoR DECORATION Day. 


ba moi s nothing beautiful and good that dies, 
And is forgotten here; 
The — dwelling ‘ne: ath oar brighter skies 
Still lives in either sphere 


The infant, dying in its ¢ atisteeih. 
Will surely live again, 

In better thoughts of those that mourn him dead; 
He has not died in vain. 


All the white angels that, wd God’s behest, 
In Heaven’s courts appea 

Still on the earth perform tlie ir mission blest 
In those that loved them here. 


Dead? Oh, if all the goed hn noble deeds 
Of mankind we could t 

Back to their source, he hheautitul must needs 
Seem even Death’s cold face 





How much of mercy, charity and love, 
And purity that saves, 

And all that lifts mankind itself above, 
Has had its growth in graves! 


GEORGE BIRDSEYE, 





For the Companion. 


SCENE AT THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


Distribution of the Prizes for Virtue.—Brave 
Pierre Lavie. 

The French Academy awards prizes every year to 
persons who have performed virtuous actions. The 
distribution, on a recent occasion, which occurred in 
the presence of a great concourse of people, was of un- 
usual interest, as much from the ability of the or: tor 
as from the merit of the recipients. 

The forty members of the Academy choose one of 
their own number to relate the virtuous acts for which 
prizes have been decreed. On this occasion, the orator 
was M. Rousse, the most aged and one of the most 
learned members of the Paris bar, author of valuable 


treatises relating to his profession. 


But the fellow | 


Our readers will not be misled by the word Acade- 


|my. The Académie Francaise is what we should call 
y ¢ 


| 


an incorporated Literary Society, consisting of forty 
members, who are supposed to be at the head of the 
literature of France. The Society elects its own mem 
bers. It has flourished since 1635, when Cardinal 
Richelieu was lord of France, and has numbered 
among its members almost every great author who has 
lived in France since that time. It offered prizes for 
literary excellence from an early period in its history, 
and for many years past it has given rewards for ac- 
tions of exceptional merit and for lives signally benefi- 
cent. 
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We cannot better give an idea of this part of its 


annual service than by translating M. Rousse’s de- | 


scription of one of the characters selected for re- 
ward at the distribution to which we refer. The 
name of this person is Pierre Lavie, long master 
of a channel fishing-smack, now an old man past | 
active service in his arduous calling. Imagine a | 





| It is cockswain Lavie, whose name of good omen 
(La Vie) is already a legend in these regions. 

“In awarding him a prize of three thousand 
francs, the French Academy is happy to associate 
| itself with the testimonies of esteem and gratitude 
which he has everywhere received.” 

This portion of M. Rousse’s speech kindled the 


’ 





BRAVE PIERRE LAVIE. 


crowded and brilliant auditory, addressed with 
simplicity and feeling by the nestor of the French 
bar. On reaching the name of Lavie, he spoke as 
follows : 

“At the age of six, Pierre Lavie was a cabin-boy ; 
at fourteen, a sailor. At twenty, he embarked 
upon a ship of war, and, seven years later, he left 
the navy decorated with the gold lace of a quarter- 
master. Soon after, he equipped a fishing vessel, 
and for forty years he voyaged without a rest. 

“Such has been his business career. But he has 
had another pursuit, a passion, to which he has 
consecrated his life. He was born a rescuer, as 
one is born a poet, by the gift of nature, and by 
instinet. ‘The sea was at once his comrade and his 
foe. He lived with the sea, but he watched it un- 
ceasingly, and whenever the waves seized their 
prey he hastened to snatch it from them. 

“An Alpine shepherd does not know his moun- 
tain better than he knows the coast of the channel 
and the currents of the North Sea. He has skirted 
their rocks and reefs a hundred times. He has 
sounded all the fishing grounds which are visited 
by our vessels ; and everywhere, at the risk of his 
life, he has carried on his perilous occupation. 

“It was at Dunkirk while almost a child that he 
served his apprenticeship. At seventeen he threw 
himself into the sea to save a man who had fallen 
overboard in the harbor. 

“To-day he numbers his eightieth! At Dun- 
kirk, at Calais, on the coast, on the open sea, at all 
times, and in all weathers, sometimes isolated 
waifs, somefimes entire crews, with his own hands 
he has snatched from death eighty human beings! 
And what unknown dramas in the great, obscure 
life of these toilers of the sea, who ‘live drenched,’ 
as a great poet has said, and whose whole history 
is comprised between the wave that comes and the 
wave that goes! 

“On the twentieth of January, 1858, in stormy 
weather, five leagues from ‘he coast of Holland, 


Lavie met a Russian three-master in distress. He | 


laid alongside the ship, and leaped on board. He | 
found a man lying across the deck. It was the 
captain. He was dead drunk—and he alone knew 
the course. 
sailors, lost in this unknown region, and driving 
straight upon formidable rocks. 

“Lavie seized the helm, and followed by his fish- 


ing boat, this admiral of adventure returned to the | 


port of Ostend with his disabled craft and his glo- 
rious capture. It was to Ostend again that, two 
years later, he towed a Dutch sloop which he had 


found sinking in the open sea, and that, despite | 


the furious waves, he had boarded at the risk of 
dashing his boat to pieces. 

“But I should weary you by repeating his many 
exploits. ‘The Catinka, the Admiral Moorsen, the | 
Swantje Board, the Rebecca, the Marie, the Sainte- 
Marie, the Jeune Auguste, the Cyndonia, the Hel- 
vetia, the Neptune, this very year the Lréne and 
the Deux-Maries; 
ries that this unknown hero has won; these are 
the prizes of this heroic corsair. 

“Pierre Lavie is now fifty-five years old. 
sick and poor. If, on some féte-day at Dunkirk 
or Calais, vou should ever meet an old sailor be- 
fore whom all heads are uncovered with respectful 
familiarity, bearing on his breast ten medals and 
the cross of honor, do you also, gentlemen, salute! 


Around him were some despairing | 


these are the names of the victo- | 


He is | 


audience to great enthusiasm, and elicited rounds 
of applause. Upon reading it, we wished that 
Massachusetts, and every other State, had its Acad 
émie. 
—__—+o+____—_ 
For the Companion. 


DECORATION DAY. 
The flowers of the apple-tree 
May take long to grow, 
And the little anemone 
May forget to blow: 


The columbines reo | wait 
‘or warmer weather, 

And the violets may be late 
To break their tether: 

But the grasses tender and green 
Will hasten bac 

To brighten with their sheen 
The soldiers’ bivouac, 


Many A, PRESCOTT. 
—_——_+o>—__—_ 


AN UNHAPPY RULER. 


A more troubled and unhappy reign than has 
fallen to the lot of Tewfik, the Khedive of Egypt, 
can scarcely be found in the annals of princes. 
One cannot reflect upon his situation without con- 
trasting it with the powerful and splendid state 
which the ancient sovereigns of Egypt displayed 
to the world. 

Tewfik was placed on the Egyptian throne—if 
a seat which is only viceregal can be called a 
throne—by the action of England. His father, 
Ismail, a man of unusual ability, and with a 
European education, was really deposed and ex- 
iled by the English Government; and the son, 
young, inexperienced, far from brilliant in intel- 
lect, and feeble in will, was thrust into his place. 

From the very first, Tewfik has been but the 
puppet of powers and of men superior to himself. 
Nominally the ruler over his country, he has exer- 
cised and enjoyed little of the reality of govern- 
ing. He has been forced to submit to the dicta- 
tion, first of France and England together, and 
later, of England alone. These powers have in- 
terfered with and dictated the minutest details of 
the Egyptian financial administration. 

The Khedive has been forced to accept English- 
men as his officials, to permit them to regulate the 
laying and collection of the taxes, and to dispose, 
as they saw fit, of the funds thus gathered from 
his people. 
| on the will of his foreign masters. 

But this has been only one of the misfortunes 
| of this luckless ruler. He was forced to sit help- 
less and see his subjects alienated from him, and 











| 





his army pass under the control of the able and | 


resolute Arabi Pasha. He witnessed rebellion ris- 
ing before him, and could do nothing to quell and 
overcome it. From his palace, in which he was 
little better than a princely prisoner, he was forced 
to look on while Alexandria became a prey, first 
| to the bombardment of the English fleet, and then 
| to the conflagration by which the retreating rebels 
| almost utterly destroyed it. 


| ° : : 
| see the flower of his native army decimated and 


routed by his English masters on the field of Tel- 
El-Kebir, as a result of which English control in 
Egypt became absolute. Yet later, the Khedive 
has been obliged, still under England’s dictation, 
to abandon that vast conquest of his valiant fore- 


father, Mehemet, called the Soudan, and to hear | 


| the dismal tale of the massacre of his garrisons in 


His own income has been dependent | 





\ is true she has had no great war in recent years, 


Then, still helpless, Tewfik was called upon to | 


the fortresses of that vague, torrid and savage re- 
gion. 

The Khedive’s weakness and dependence on the 
foreigner has aroused the contempt and hatred of 
large numbers of his subjects. Were English 
protection withdrawn from him, he probably could 
not remain on his throne a day; or, if he did, he 
would have to submit, either to the substituted 

astership of France, or to return again under | 

the dominion of the Sultan, from whom Egypt | 
has only become partially freed within the past 
sixty years. | 

Tewftik finds that he is not only stripped of all 
real power, and has lost the respect of his subjects, 
but that his very life is not safe. Threats against 
it have made his days a misery to him. The finan- 
ces of Egypt are in a desperate snarl, and once 
more he is forced to apply for foreign aid to keep 
the machinery of his government in operation. 

To such a ruler the future must look dark, and 
the weight of a puppet crown must lie heavy 
upon his head. It is no wonder that already the 
young Khedive sighs to abandon a situation in 
which his power is but a mockery, but the troub- 
les of which are very great and real. 


+ 








For the Companion. 


THE ROSE THAT BLOOMED IN JUNE. 


Shis little poe, O heart, I pray remember— 
You'll learn its meaning either late or soon, 
You ne’er may hope to find in bleak December 

The rose that bloomed in June. 


Each one has shared in childhood’s mirth and pleas- 
e, 


And some have learned full well the simple rune, 
And hope no more to find that vanished treasure, 
The flower that bloomed in June. 


This simple lesson then, O heart, remember, 

And pluck each bright, sweet blossom in its hour, 
And never seek to find in chill December 

The early sunimer flower. 


Each hour is laden with its share of duty, | 
And opportunity flits all too soon 

And winter never brings the bloom'and beauty 
Of flowers that decked the June. 


Forget not then, O heart, this song I sing you, 
You'll learn its tr’ uthfulness or late or soon— 
December drear will never, never bring you 
The rose that bloomed in June, | 
H. H. BROWNE. 





— 
> 


THE PENSION LIST. 

The National House of Representatives has late- 
ly passed a bill making it easier for those who 
have applied, or may yet apply for pensions, to 
make good their claims. This action has called 
attention anew to the United States pension list, 
and to the expenditure which is made each year 
for the support of former soldiers and sailors and 
their relatives. 

Mr. Dudley, the commissioner of pensions, in 
his last report, set the number of different persons 
who were mustered into the United States service 
during the Civil War, at 2,063,391. Of these about 
fourteen hundred and fifty thousand are living, 
and six hundred thousand are dead. About half 
a million of the living, and the relatives of three 
hundred thousand of the dead, have applied for 
pensions. More than four hundred and fifty thous- 
and applications have been granted, one hundred 
thousand have been rejected, and two hundred and 
fifty thousand are still pending. 

During the nineteen years that have elapsed 
since the war closed, a great many names have 
been dropped from the rolls, as the persons who 
had been receiving pensions died, or became no 
longer entitled to draw them. At the end of last 
June the names on the roll were very nearly three 
hundred and four thousand. 

These pensioners draw an average of a little 
more than one hundred and six dollars each, a 
year, and the total annual value of their pensions 
is about thirty-two and a quarter million dollars. 
The actual pension payments are, however, very 
much larger, owing to the law which grants 
“arrears” of pensions,—allowing money to be 
drawn for the time before the claim was allowed. 
In the year ended last June the whole pension pay- 
ment exceeded sixty million dollars. 

Should no change be made in the present law, 
the probability is that the pensions will increase 
in number until they reach about four hundred 
thousand, and, as the average amount to each pen- 
sioner increases also, the annual charge when all 
the claims have been passed upon will not be 
much, if any, less than forty-five millions. If the 
bill passed by the House of Representatives should 
be passed also by the Senate, this sum would be 
greatly exceeded. 

No other Government in the world has pension 
laws approaching ours in liberality. For exam- 
ple, Great Britain pays out but a little more than 
eight million dollars a year for army pensions. It 








| but she has had a great many little wars, in Af- 
| ghanistan, in Zululand, in Egypt, and elsewhere, 
within a comparatively short time. 

The principle upon which a government pays 
| military pensions is a correct one, and is adopted 
| by all enlightened countries. The nation calls 
upon a citizen to defend it, and it agrees to pro- 
vide for his widow and fatherless children if he is 
killed, and to provide for him if he is disabled. 

Still, itis evident that no country can go beyond 
a certain point, after a great war, costly in human 
life and in property. It cannot wholly support an 
army of pensioners without laying such burdens 
upon the people as will cripple their industry. 








But up to this time the people of the United States | 
have met this charge upon them not only with | 
| cheerfulness, but with enthusiasm. They have 
| certainly disproved for once the old aphorism that | 
“republics are ungrateful.” 

No appropriation is made which excites less op- 








position than that for pensions, although the sum 
required is almost two-thirds as great as the inter- 
est upon the national debt, and will soon be more. 
Yet there are those who fear that if Congress be 
too lavish, and make the laws too liberal, there 
will come a time when, the country not being as 
rich in its treasury as it is now, the appropriation 
will be made grudgingly. 

It is to be hoped that the time will never come. 
But to avoid it the better course will be to make 
the pension laws just, rather than lavishly gener- 
ous. It will be a sad day when Congress hesitates 
| to fulfil its promises to the brave defenders of the 
country, cost what it may. 


—_ 
or 


DRUDGE FIRST! 

**We have continually to go abroad for skilled labor,” 
said an intelligent gentleman to the Senate Committee 
on Labor. 

“How do you account for that fact?’ asked the 
chairman. 

“Tt is due to the general antipathy of young men to 
learning a trade,”’ answered the gentleman. 

The observation of those who mingle with young 
men confirms the statement. “I don’t care to go into 
that business, there is too much hard work in it!” is 
again and again heard from boys whose only capital 
for years must be their honesty, intelligence and in- 
dustry. 

“Show me what you can do, and I will show you 
what you are,” said Lord Derby to the Glasgow stu- 
dents. 

That is a more stimulating thought for a boy to 
carry with him than the enervating one: “Give me a 
soft place and I will show you what I can do!” 

Those who trudge and drudge to-day shall ride to- 
morrow. 

An American importer recently asked a German 
woollen manufacturer how it was that he could pay 





| the freight and the high duty on his goods and yet 


compete with American manufacturers. His answer 


| should open the eyes of American boys, especially 


those who are the sons of manufacturers, as to the ad- 
vantage of beginning at the drudgery of a business. 


| He said, in substance,— 


“The German manufacturer’s practical experience, 
which has become a second nature to him, is the cause 
of his ability to compete with American manufactur. 
ers. He has grown up in the mill. 

“He may have his work in the office, but he under- 
stands every process of manufacturing and knows by 
personal observation what is going on in every de- 
partment of his factory. 

‘‘He educates his sons, as his father educated him, to 
know all about the business. They begin an appren- 
ticeship, as if they were outsiders, and learn every 
branch of the business by engaging in it, even the 
most irksome and laborious. Thus they become in- 
telligent manufacturers. 

“If anything is the matter with the goods, he is able 
to tell at once the cause and who is the person to blame. 
Your manufacturers are good judges of the quality of 
goods, but they have not that practical knowledge of 
the various manufacturing processes, which enables 
them to discern the cause of a fault and to detect the 
guilty workman. 

“The American manufacturer is, therefore, obliged 
to go to his mill to make inquiries. Each overseer 
throws the blame on the other, and the manufacturer 
seldom discovers just the cause of the fault or who 
is to blame.” 

The moral of the German’s words is this: Put the 
manufacturer’s son in the factory instead of in the 
office. Let him learn to manufacture goods, then he 
can easily learn the duties of the counting-room. 


+ 
> 





OUR MAGNIFICENT COAST. 


American yachtsmen are blessed above all others in 
the variety and picturesque beauty of their cruising- 
grounds. What can equal the sail from New York to 
Quebec, for example? A bold seaman who feels at 
home upon the mighty deep can get to sea through the 
Narrows in two hours, and never see land again until 
he passes between Cape Breton and Newfoundland 
into the broad and squally Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

This is a voyage for the Old Salts of the yachting 
brotherhood. It is an adventure for fellows who can 
go hand over hand from the deck to the mast-head; 
who can sleep through the holystoning of the deck; 
who can take sustenance with tranquil mind when the 
cabin table slants steeper than a cellardoor; who don’t 
mind whether they are wet or dry; who think it is 
“fun” to have two hogsheads of salt water come down 
the cabin stairs; who can walk the deck when the lee 
rail goes under at every pitch; who can “lay out” on 
the main-boom to help double-reef the main-sail, and 
enjoy it! 

For gentler yachtsmen, nature has so arranged the 
coast that they have as much or as little of the ocean 
wave as they choose. Passing through Hell Gate (not 
“Hurl,” as squeamish people have it), the vessel finds 
itself defended from the huge ocean billows by the 
natural breakwater of Long Island. Point Judith has 
an ill name, and Cape Cod must be rounded; but see 
how nicely Block Island, Martha’s Vineyard and other 
dots of land are placed to help the landlubber retain 
his breakfast, and if Point Judith should chance to be 
in an evil mood, it is only one more reason for running 
into Newport harbor. 

Nearly the whole coast of Maine is lined with long, 
narrow islands, as if placed there by an endless series 
of river and harbor bills, for the convenience of ama- 
teur navigators. Nothing more exquisite can be imag- 
ined than a long, lazy sail between these islands and 
the bold coast of Maine. The Nova Scotia shore is not 
thus alleviated; but the superb harbor of Halifax 
makes amends, and soon the Strait of Canso admits the 
voyagers to the saelter of Prince Edward Island. 

Probably there is no coast on the globe which is so 
magnificently provided with harbors as that of the Guif 
of St. Lawrence and the regions adjacent. It is not 
merely that the harbors are land-locked, easily entered 
| and safe in every wind, but they are also of singular 
beauty. The land rises from near the water’s edge to 
a height of from one thousand to two thousand feet, 
and the summits of the hills have a certain marked 
character of outline, like those of the Catskill Moun- 
tains as seen from the Hudson River. Between these 
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ranges of densely-wooded hills and the water, there is | 
just room for a line of small, vividly green farms and 
white fishing hamlets. | 

If the Baie des Chaleurs misbehaves (as it will some- 
times), the yachtsman has only to run into beautiful 
Dalhousie or enchanting Gaspé, to be consoled and re- 
stored. He can hardly go wrong, if he puts his prow 
shore-ward, and watches for a cleft in the umbrageous 
hills. | 

The river St. Lawrence is broad and long. The | 
vessel that sails in five days from the jagged and pre- 
cipitous Cape Gaspé to where Quebec glitters in the 
sun upon its lofty promontory, sails well. It may be 
a fifteen days’ contest with wind and tide. 

The Mediterranean has long been regarded as the 
yachtsman’s ideal cruise. The time will come when 
our coast, from Virginia to Labrador, will enjoy an | 
equal celebrity. 

————~+or—_____——_- 


EMOTIONAL, 


An orator who uses pathos should be careful that he 
does not fall into bathos. The best precaution that he 
can take against such a disaster is for him to see to it 
that his emotion is real and not put on, and that it is 
expressed in homely phrases and short words. 

In his eloquent speech against the continuance of the 
Crimean war, John Bright dared to be pathetic, even 
in the House of Commons, whose critical sense is al- 
ways alive. 

At one passage of the peroration,—‘“‘The Angel of 
Death has been abroad throughout the land; you may 
almost hear the beating of his wings,’’—the silence 
was intense. The “beating”? might have been heard 
could it have occurred. But as they left the House, 
Mr. Cobden, his friend, said to him,— 

“Bright, I trembled for you to-night. If you had 
said flapping, we should have laughed at once.” 

But the ear of the great orator was too musical and 
his taste too sensitive to allow him to say “flapping” 
instead of “beating.” 

“Ridicule is the test of truth,” says an old aphor- 
ism. This may or may not be atrue saying, but it is 
true that the pathos which cannot endure raillery is, 
at least, suspicious. An anecdote will make clear our 


meaning. 

In the days of our fathers, one of the most eloquent 
of advocates at the bar of New York was Elisha Wil- 
liams. He was noted for the gracefulness of his deliv- 
ery and famous for the melody of his flute-like voice. 
His power over a jury, when he used his pathetic 
tones,—and he did in every case which admitted their 
use,—was wonderful. 

Mr. Williams seldom failed to secure a verdict for 
his client when he played to jurors on his human flute. 
But on one occasion he failed so ludicrously that court 
and spectators were convulsed with laughter. 

He was defending a man charged with murder. The 
jury was made up of countrymen, each one of whom 
was thrilled by the pathos of the orator. 

The friends of the murdered man had retained an 
unlettered pettifogger, of great local reputation among 
the farmers, to assist the district attorney. 

This ignorant man, following the defence, said,— 

“Gentlemen of the jury, I should despair, after the 
weeping speech which has been made to you by Mr. 
Williams, of saying anything to do away with its elo- 
quence. 

“TI never heerd Mr. Williams speak that piece of 
hisn better than what he spoke it now. OnctI heerd 
him speak it in a case of stealin’ down to Schaghticoke. 
Then he spoke it agin in a case of assault up to Alsop- 
us; and the last time 1 heerd it, before jest now, was 
when them niggers was tried—and convicted, too, they 
was—for robbin’ Van Pelt’s hen-house, over beyond 
Kingston. 

“But I never knowed him to speak it so elegant and 
affectin’ as what he spoke it just now.” 

The jury looked at one another shyly, as if ashamed 
of the tears they had shed. Then they whispered to- 
gether. The pettifogger saw at once that he had con- 
vinced them. 

He was shrewd enough to stop with the single re- 
mark,— 

“Gentlemen, if you can’t see that this speech don’t 
answer all cases, then there’s no use of my saying any- 
thing more.” 

There was not; his ridicule had done its work. 
There could not have been truth and real power back 
of the pathos. The jury gave the pettifogger their 
verdict. 

———-——~<or—_—_—_——_ 
MEMORIAL DAY. 


There is a misanthropical philosophy which looks 
only at the dirt origin of man. It affirms that his ac- 
tions, even those apparently the most disinterested, 
are tinged with self-love and by the hope of applause. 
The teachers of this philosophy would do away with 
the grand old words, “I ought” and “I ought not.” 


| ranks. No self-love or desire for applause moved 


Several years ago the Birkenhead, on board of which 
there was a battalion of rough English soldiers, struck 
a rock. While the ship was sinking, they stood on 
deck, at parade rest; saw the boats go off, filled with 
women and children,—there was not room for the men, 
—and went down with the ship, without breaking their 


these rough men. They heard and heeded the voice of 
duty saying to them,— 

“You are here, and here you ought to be, and here 
you must remain, and die.” 


“There rose no murmur from the ranks, no thought, 
By shametul strength, unhonored life to seek; 
Our post to quit we were not trained, nor taught 
To trample down the weak. 
“What follows why recall? The brave who died, 
Died without flinching in the bloody surf; 
They sleep as well beneath that purple tide 
As others, under turf.” 
The thought is one for Memorial Day. The word 
“duty” might well be entwined in every wreath that 
falls on the soldiers’ graves. 


—____+o»+—____ 


“BAGGAGE-SMASHERS.” 

The way certain railroad men handle the trunks of 
travellers is sometimes shocking to the most indiffer- 
ent spectator, and has earned for them the familiar 
name of “*baggage-smashers.” 


A few years ago one of these men tumbled a long, 
peculiar-looking box from the | among truck into a 
baggage-car at the Old Colony depot in Boston, and 
stood it on end, in the usual rough fashion, when a 
stifled voice cried,— 

“Oh, don’t!” 

“Don’t what?” said the astonished ‘“‘smasher,” star- 
ing at the box. 

‘Don’t stand me on my head! Turn me over, quick !”’ 
said the voice. 

The excited baggage-man hurriedly placed the box 
in a horizontal position, when the voice, more stifled 
than before, called out,— 

— won’t do! You’ve put me on my face! Oh! 
Oh!” 

The baggage-man hastened to turn the box over, and 
was awarded by a grunt of satisfaction from the voice. 
Then turning to the owner—a quiet-looking little man 
standing by—he exclaimed, wiping the sweat from his 
forehead,— 

. “Look here! You must pay fare for this boy in the 
Ox! 

“Oh no,” said the owner. “I have carried him thou- 
sands of miles on railroads, and have never paid his 
fare yet.” 

“No matter,” said the baggage-man. “You can’t | 
smuggle nobody over this line; and if you don’t fork 
over, [’ll set him out on the platform, and leave him 
standing on his head, till you do!” 

“Why, sir, he’s a dead-head! the conductor has 
passed him many a time,” remonstrated the traveller. 

“We don’t dead-head no live folks in boxes!” said 
the smasher; and he was about to tumble the box out, 
when the conductor himself came along, and recogniz- 
ing the traveller, inquired,— 

‘What's the trouble, Signor Blitz?”’ 

It was, in fact, Blitz, the ventriloquist; and the oc- 
cupant of the box was no other than his automaton 


always travelled as a ‘‘dead-head” in this way. 





$+ p>—___—__ 
THE WEATHER. 

Even some good Christians seem to indicate, by 
grumbling at the weather, their belief that rain and sun- 
shine, heat and cold, wind and calm, are exempted 
from the Creators control. A London comic paper 
thus satirizes this popular failing: 


One very wet day an old gentleman got into a ’bus, 
and seeing AZsoppet in the corner, straight began to 
open a conversation with him. 

“Wretched weather.” 

“Wretched?” said Esoppet. 
crops.’ 

A few days afterward—it was sweltering hot—the 
same gentleman got into the same omnibus, and again 
saw A’soppet in the corner. 

“Frightfully hot!” said the same old gentleman. 

“Frightful?” said AZsoppet. ‘Magnificent weather 
—for the fruit.” 

The next week or so, it was in the midst of a thun- 
der-storm, when, by a flash of lightning, the same old 
gentleman recognized Mr. soppet calmly seated in 
the corner. 

“What do you think of it?” asked the same old gen- 
tleman. 

“Do an incalculable amount of good in clearing the 
atmosphere,” answered soppet. 

A few weeks afterward, when the fog was as black 
as this type, the same old gentleman said to Msoppet,— 

“Wretched weather this. I suppose you’ll admit it?” 

“On the contrary,” said Asoppet, ‘it’s all they 
| would desire—the doctors, I mean.” 

Moral: The weather’s always fine. 


“Splendid for the 





~~ 
or 


INAPPROPRIATE HYMNS. 

In religious meetings, where the people are free to 
sing whatever hymn may occur to them, it sometimes 
happens that the liberty is the cause of a little embar- 
rassment. The New York Christian Advocate tells 
two illustrations of this danger: 


In a church in New England the first hymn sung in 
the evening was, 





Ignoring the fact that these words express an instinct 
of man, they would substitute for them pleasure and 


pain. But ‘the solemn, imperative “I ought” and “TI | 


ought not” refuse to abdicate their mastership, and 
something in man supports them in their refusal. 

That something, call it conscience or the sense of 
duty, says, If the enjoyment of any pleasure, or the 
avoidance of any pain, leads to acts inconsistent with 
duty, then he ought not enjoy that pleasure or avoid 
that pain. 

History is not barren of recorded acts, which exhibit 
men raised above the influence of pleasure or pain, 


and untinged with self-love or by the desire of ap- | 


plause. Men have died, because duty said to them, 


“Come, thou fount of every blessing.” 


In the course of fifteen minutes a brother came late, 
and after a little while, closing his eyes and throwing 
back his head, he started, 


“Come, thou fount of every blessing.” 


When the meeting was about half through, another 
arrived, and, not knowing that “Come, thou fount of 
every blessing” had already been sung twice, pro- 
ceeded to sing it the third time. 

A church adopted the custom of holding temperance 
meetings on the first Thursday evening of each month, 
in which the remarks and prayers were interspersed 
with singing. 


| At the close of some remarks on temperance the pas- 
| tor said, ‘Let some one sing a hymn!” when the leader 
raised the hymn, 


| “From Greenland’s icy mountains.” 


“boy,” Bobby, that figured in his performances, and | 





Spring 


Is passing away, but the sense of general weak- 
ness, sluggishness, depression, loss of appetite, 
and that terrible feeling of weariness, remain. 
Ordinary tonics and stimulants will “brace you 
up” only temporarily, with a fictitious strength, 
from which the reaction will be to a condition 
still worse. A few bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
will vitalizé and purify your blood, and make you 
strong again. 


Weakness 


Arising from a scrofulous taint, from poisons left 
in the system by disease, from exposures or any 
other cause, is only an evidence that the vitality 
of the blood needs to be renewed. Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla contains all the elements necessary to in- 
vigorate and purify the life current. It increases | 
the appetite, and improves the general health more 
thoroughly than any other remedy. Of the hun- 
dreds of persons in Lowell who have been 


Cured by 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, we refer to the following: 
The son of Mrs. H. McKay, 150 First Street, was 
prevented, by its use, from going into a decline; 
Mrs. Eliza Fleming, 63 Branch Street, was re- 
lieved, by it, of fainting spells, and her daughter, 
of neuralgia and weakness. John Wylie, 88 
Moody Street, had all the indications of a serious 
derangement of the kidneys and liver; Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla made him a well man again. 


Ayer’s Sar 


Saparilla is sold by all Druggists. 





Summer 


Approaches, and should not find us unprepared 
for its weakening and debilitating influences. 
Does the hot weather bring out an itching rash 
on your body? Do you feel at times as if there 
is no strength in you, and that life is a burden? 
If so, your blood is impure, and should be cleansed 


at once. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is prescribed by 
our leading physicians for cases similar to 
yours. 


Debility 


Is a symptom that the blood is out of order; low 
spirits and mental prostration are only danger-sig- 
nals, held out to prevent disaster. When the blood, 


, in its contact with the pores of the skin, is seeking 


to cleanse itself, and fails, use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
It is subtle and powerful in its operations, expels 
impurities, and, at the same time, stimulates the 
vital functions as no other preparation for the 
blood can do. Those who have been 


Cured by 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla say they cannot speak too 
highly in its praise. The Hon. Francis Jewett, 
ex-mayor of Lowell, writes: “It is the only prep- 
aration of Sarsaparilla that seems to do any 
real, lasting good. Its effects, in cleansing the 
blood, and expelling poisonous matter from the 
system, are wonderful.”’ By its use, S. B. Sylves- 
ter, also of Lowell, was thoroughly cured of ob- 
stinate scrofulous sores. Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla. 


Price $1; six bottles for $5. 





Prepared by Dr. J. C. AvER & Co., 


Lowell, Mass., U.S. A. 
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‘Dr. SCOTS ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH 


A Remarkable Invention! 


Great annoyance has been caused to all ore using Tooth Brushes by the bris- 
tles coming out in the mouth. The Pall Ma 
don now take pleasure in introducing to the Americav public a Tooth Brush 
which they guarantee free from this troubl defect. « 1 to all oth- 
er Tooth Brushes. The bristles are inserted in the handle by a patented 
process, which renders it simply impossible for them to come out 
in use. They are 


WARRANTED THE MOST DURABLE 


1 Electric Association of Lon- 





IN THE WORLD! 































Read the 


following: 


The “DENTAL REVIEW” says: 


“The Electric Tooth Brush answers a long- 
felt want, and we are convinced that it will 
prevent decay, and in a rational_and healthy 
manner quickly restore the white Natural Color 
of the teeth unless decay is too far advanced. We 
congratulate the proprietors and the public upon 
its introduction, and believe its sale will be almost 
unlimited. We understand that it has already made 
its way into the toilets of leading London society, and 
we wish it all success, as it deserves,” 


writes : 


In addition to this, the handle of the Brush is made of a newly in- 
vented material permanently charged with an electro-magnetic 
current, which acts, without any shock, immediately upon the 
nerves and tissues of the teeth and gums. The act of brush- 
ing causes this current to flow into the nerve cells and roots 
of the teeth, and, like water poured upon a plant, it invig- 
orates and vitalizes every part, arresting ¢ ecay. buildin 
1e 


J. C. VARLEY, Esq., the Eminent Electrician, 


“GENTLEMEN: Your Electric Tooth Brush must prove a 
boon to humanity. In all of my connection with electricity 
and its effects, I have never known it likely to do direct good 
to so many people as in its application to your Tooth Brush. 
You have my full encouragement and endorsement, and hence- 
forth no other Tooth Brush shall be used in my family,” 


The Bristles Cannot Come Out. 


up and restoring the natural whiteness of the enamel, 
and quickly imparting poatty teeth and healthful, rosy 
gums to all using it. The handle is strong, beau- 
tifully polished, not affected by acids, impervious 
to moisture, and forever free from that ne 
musty odor exuding from wet bone handles, 





THE ROYAL DENTAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND 


Testify in the strongest terms as to the 
quick benefits following the use of this 
Brush, and many experts in dentistry 
declare it to be the greatest invention 
in dental appliances since the manu- 
facture of artificial teeth. 





Ask for DR. SCOTT’S. 
TAKE NO OTHER. 
See that NAME IS 
ON THE BOX 





“You ought to die right here.”” A touching anecdote 
tells how a noble Frenchman heeded that voice. | the people. 

A vessel, filled with soldiers, was wrecked on the | ia a 
shores of France. It sank so rapidly that the boats STAMPING. 
could not be lowered. The only hope was for the 
men to throw themselves into the sea and swim to the 
shore. The commander of the troops, the Chevalier 
de Lordat, did not know how to swim. A soldier, an 
excellent swimmer, offered to save him, if possible. 
They jumped into the sea, and the Chevalier clung to 
the soldier. 

After swimming fora long time, the soldier became 
exhausted, and to the cheering words of his command- 
er answered that they must both perish. 

“And if you were alone?” asked the chevalier. | this I stamped. 

“Perhaps I might still be able to save myself.” 

Chevalier de Lordat instantly let go the man, and | 
sank to the bottom of the sea. | argument.’” 





and thundering sound.” 
Both were 


the dispute was the liberty of the press. 
“TI gave him no quarter,” 


| This, of course, embarrassed the pastor, and disturbed 


Dr. Samuel Johnson and Dr. Samuel Parr were 
learned men, and both were fond of arguing. Each 
could maintain his side in ‘words of learned length 


ompous, dictatorial and vehement. 


said Dr. Parr, in describ- 
ing the scene. ‘Dr. Johnson was very great. While 
he was arguing, I observed that he stamped. Upon 


“Dr. Johnson said, ‘Why do you stamp, Dr. Parr?’ 
“T replied, ‘Sir, because you stamped; and I am re- 
solved not to give you the advantage of a stamp in the | Geo. Lowell Austin 


It is time that a long-cufering public should 
CENTS know that the ordinary tooth brushes sold at 
20c., 25c. and 30c. each are all defective ones 
E A C Ed or “seconds” as they are called in the trade. 
EVERY maker carefully sorts out these defective 
brushes and sells them at a low price, while his 
POST- first quality retail at from 35 cents to 60 cents each. 


ou may rely upon this being the invariable rule, 
PAI D. = any honorable druggist will tell you if you ask 
m. 


AND BRUSH. 


















A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH 


50 cents, which will be returned if not as re 


RETURNED if 
ceive the Brush, if not well satisfied 
the money. What can be 
SCOTT 





resented. 

SEVEN Brushes will be mailed for the PRICE OF SIX, or request your nearest 
Johnson was a Tory and Parr a Whig Radical. They Gregest or fog store to obtain one for you, and be sure Dr. SCOTT’s name is on the 
once had a stand-up fight of words. The subject of | | Brush, MONEY not as Represented. As so 

with your bargain, write us, and we will return 
fairer? Remittances should be made payable to GEO. A. 
842 Broadway, New York. They can be made in Cheeks, Drafts, Post-office 
Orders, éurrency, or Stamps. Agents Wanted in every Town. 








We will send it on trial, 
post-paid, on receipt of 





on as you re- 








tic and complete life of WENDELL PHILLIPS, by 





- The people are waiting for it. 
B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass, 


re SSN VIEWS of CINCINNATI in 
10 colors, ecard size, by mail free 
on receipt of 1 


f 12 cents. 
WILLIAM M. DONALDSON & Co.,U3 Main St.,Cincinnati. 














_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 




















For the Companion, 
THE MAGICIAN, 
(CHARLES READE, OBNT APRIL, 1884.) 


The dancing fire at last burns low, | 
ith tremulous, faint flar e, | 
And shadows, in fantastic show, 
Flit through the dusky air. 
Now whee ling ina fairy round, 
Yow solemnly and slow, 
The rhythmic sprites, anaes sound, 
Sway lightly to and fre 


What gallant lovers me the air, | 
With hearts of honest gold! 

What winsome swecthearts, debonnaire, 
Respond with faith untold! 

They meet, they love; a moment live, 
Then vanish; in their pl: 

Draw nearer steel-true friends, and give 
To love yet finer grace, 





In minuet full re and slow, 
Dame Kate, fair Josephine, 

To mimic partners courtsey low, 
With stately, old-world mein. 

But whose arch e yes are l tughing here? 
And whose this sunny bair? 

Among them all, thou’rt without peer, 
Sweet Laure de Beaurepaire! 





Yon drooping shade is Margaret: | 
er sad, imploring eyes 

No more the broken Hearth regret,— 
They pierce beyond the skies, 

And claim their own, No Cloister bar 
Detains whom Death sets free; 

The weary rest from life’s long war, 
In God's eternity. 


Another shape, borne on the storm 
Too keen emotion raised, 

Floats by; her fairest face and form 
The world once knelt and praised, 
But joyous laugh hides weary heart, 
The jest trills over pain; 
And life’s a comedy,—her part 

To play it with disdain! 


Methinks the wizard who evoked 
This sprite from earth and air, 
And Matory Ss 6 pale ghost hath e¢ loaked 
In thought and feeling rare,— 
Wrought best of all when he displayed 
Our huma> heart the same 
Where’er it throbs,—in fisher maid 
As in this radiant dame, 


Kind Singleheart! whose knightly lance 
Was surest in the van, 

Redressing wrongs of will or chance, 
Defending man from man; 

Whose sting wing vibes and winged wit 
Pierced, shaftwise, the dull fort 

Where Ignorance and Folly sit 
In human judgment court; 





How can it be thy voice is still, 
Erstwhile so strong and clear; 
Or lost the resolute, brig od will, 
That knew no coward fea } 
Perchanee ‘tis one ench: nae at nt more | 
A vision of repose,— 
And ere the dawn, some te mon ning door 
Will thine own self dise 


Bat no! The glimmering ane s are fled, 
Like mist, dissolved in air.— 
While he that woke to life the dead 
cies solitary there, } 
Die down, © tire, on mort: ul pyre, | 
As in these ashes gray 
Grant only, to our heart +s de sire, 
A resurrection day! 
ELEANOR LEWIS. | 
| 


| 
For the Companion. 


INCORRIGIBLE! 

Jane D—— was knewn in the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum of P—— as the “incorrigible case.” She 
was a girl of about sixteen, the child of ignorant 
and vicious parents, and possessed of an exceed- | 
ingly jealous, malignant temper. At times she | 
would be seized with fits of passion when her 
frightful inarticulate ories struck terror into all 
who saw her. 

‘The teachers were patient. Every cause of irri- 
tation was removed; she was humored, indulged, 
caressed ; surrounded on every side by the tender- 
est affection, but it was all to no purpose. She 
grew year by year more morose and sullen. The 
girl’s soul was at war with God, her fellow-man 
and herself, and her misfortune only isolated her, | 
as the cage does an angry animal. 

About three years ago a little girl of five years 
old was received into the asylum. The child, 
when left by her mother and surrounded by the 
mass of scholars, cried bitterly; then, prompted 
by some unaccountable whim, she ran to Jane 
and held up her arms to be taken on her lap. At 
first the girl pushed her away, but when the child 
persisted, with a scared look, she took her up and 
walked the floor with her clasped to her breast un- 
til she fell asleep. She brought her to the matron, 
her face flushed and excited, and asked by signs # 
the baby might be put in the cot next to her 
own. 

It was judged prudent to gratify her. From that 
day Jane became the child’s protector, caring for | 
her as a mother would. She tanght her the sign- 
language, and was, for the first time in her life, | 
eager to learn that she might teach her baby. It | 
was the development of that mother’s love in her | 
heart which has softened and elevated the nature 
of so many hard and cruel women. 

As time passed, her convulsions of passion grew | 
infmequent and at last dfsappeared altogether. She 
remained hard and morose in her disposition ex- 
cept to this child, whom she idolized. 

A year ago, Jane died of rapid consumption. 
Little Lotty hung about her, waiting on her and 
earessing her tenderly, and it was noticed as a 
singular fact that for the first time in her life, Jane 
laughed and wore a happy face. When, at last, | 
sight was gone as well as voice and hearing, she 
lifted her hand and feebly spelled out with her 
fingers,— 

“Send Lotty to me.” 

So the poor soul which had been so bound and 
fettered here, went eut into that other world where 





| a story that 


MAY 22, 1884. 








God, knowing how faithful it had been in its little | 
work, will find greater for it to do. 

There are many children and men and women 
with selfish, hard natures. 
treatment for them is not unselfish, tender indul- 
gence from their friends, but the finding of some 
charge for them to whom they can be unselfish 
and tender. It is not love they need, but the awak- 
ening of the love within themselves, which will 
purify and save them. 


~4& 
tor 


LITTLE EMIGRANTS. 

No country (at least, none that we can now call to 
mind) will aliow a foreign nation to land its paupers 
on her shores. But providing homes for poor and 
homeless little children, by sending them across the 
sea, is not turning out paupers to get rid of them. It 
is an expedient of benevolence, and at the same time a 
fair business transaction, for the young will easily be 





| received on terms of apprenticeship or adoption when 


assisted out of native wretchedness to foreign homes. 
Cared for, and furnished with places by arrangement 
with kind agents, they do not come as burdens, . but 
will be sure of the welcome which their years and 


| their story bespeak for them. 


An interesting scene, and a happy illustration of a 
praiseworthy charity movement in England, was the 
embarking at Liverpool for Canada, about the first of 
April, of a rosy band of fifty-two little girls, gathered 
out of poverty and worse than orphanage in London. 
A London paper describes their starting and destina- 
tion, and contrasts their past and future, giving inci- 


| dents to show the kind of relations and surroundings 


they were rescued from: 


A great and real good is most clearly manifested in 
| its opposite evil, and a terribly significant proof of be- 
neficence in Miss Rye’s scheme of juvenile emigration 
was plainly visible yesterday. 

In the first place, these chubby,*warmly-clad, well- 
shod little ones, to whom the benevolent Earl of 
Shaftesbury addressed words of kind advice and part- 
ing blessing, went away without one word of endear- 
ment and farewell from kith and kin. Solely helped 
by good strangers, away from misery to hope, they 
knew no pain of parting, no heart-sickness for the de- 
serted home. ‘Then again there was that dreadful cow- 
ering, that uneradicated instinct of fear, which kind- 
ness had only half tamed and softened, and which told 

lies at the bottom of a city’ 8 sin—the tor- 
ture and desecration of childhood. 

Last year, when a similar party was starting for the 
same destination, one wailing mother, hopelessly 
drunk, made a noise and ascene at the station. But 
there was nothing of the kind yesterday. Shame was 
ashamed to show itself; though, indeed, the full num- 
ber of child erfigrants had been reduced by one, in a 
manner which need not be characterized. As prepa- 
rations were being made for departure, a man went to 
the home at Peckham and demanded his child; nor 
was there a way to escape the lawful obligation of sur- 
rendering the doomed little girl. 

A pathetic incident, not the most enduringly mourn- 
ful, perhaps, but still extre aye sad, was the necessity 
of stripping the poor little child of her comfortable 
clothing, and reinstating her in her old garments. ‘To 
have sent her forth in her stout, trim boots, neat frock, 
brown woollen cloak, hood and comforter, might have 
been no more in effect than to dismiss the child ragged 
| and barefoot, the past experience of the institution be- 
ing that all decent clothing thus bestowed quickly re- 

solves itself into gin. 

So it was that fifty-two, instead of fifty-three, little 
emigrants departed yesterday for the Dominion of Can- 
ada, leaving one to be prayed for in the old country by 
those who are being led to a land where they will cat 
bread without scarceness, if not without human tears. 

The youngest of those children who were cheered 

out of Euston station yesterday was aged about two 
and a half years. She will have forgotten England 
before she feels quite at home in Canada, though this, 
pore: will not be long after she has landed. They 
rad all eaten a good breakfast before leaving Avenue 
House, Peckham, but they were ready for another at 
Euston, after which second refreshment they each re- 
ceived from Mrs. Robert Fleming, wife of the treasur- 
er, a posy of spring flowers. 

At twelve o’clock to the second, the train glided 
away from the platform with its freight of children 
under the guidance of Miss Lizzie Still, to be met on 


| the other side of the Atlantic by their future friend, 
e 


Miss Rye; and the first hearty cheer these once desti- 
tute litile ones ever received will live in their memory, 
it may be when they are old. 

+o 


TOUCHING FOR KING’S EVIL. 


Probably the best 


The great Dr. Sam Johnson was ushered when an | 
| infant into Queen Anne’s presence, that by her royal | 
ate as 1719, | 


| touch she might cure him of scrofula. <As 
| the English liturgy contained a prayer to be said on 
these o y i of George I. it was 
omitted from the prayer-book. 





~ 
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For the Companion. 


“I ALWAYS KISS YOU GOOD-NIGHT.” 
(From a Letter.) 
In the darkness and hush of my chamber, 
Ere slumber has wrapped me quite, 
How restful it is to remember 
That you have kissed me Good-Night! 
As the dew distilled on the blossom, 
Drooping with thirst at eve; 
As the balm of the mother’s bosom 
To the child that is ready to grieve; 
As the cool of the tent’s white shadow 
After the march in the sun; 
As the nooning in the meadow 
When the day’s work half is done; 
As the qmocting of the ngad 
That lacks its wonted eas 
As the —— low surge of the billow, 
Rolled in by the summer seas; 
So full of solace and blessing 
Is your sweet assurance, my friend, 
As I fall asleep, confessing 
It is good that the day 4 an end. 


And often at morn and at even, 
And at noon in the busiest place, 
I whisper my thanks to Heaven 
For your friendship’s “tender grace.” 
And I wonder when all is over, 
When earth fades out of my sight, 
What friend will my face uncover, 
And kiss me a last Guood-Night. 
HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


siting catia cinta 
FELT HIS FOOLISHNESS, 


One’s first lessons in geography should be his own 
town, county, and State. To begin abroad to study 
places and men and things, instead of at home, is the 
poorest economy of knowledge, for it leaves an igno- 
rance that will especially mortify us, and that strangers 
will soonest find out and despise. Here is a specimen 
of that sort of experience in a man who was “bound to 
see the world,” by going abroad. 


“Yes, sir,” said the American millionaire, as he con- 
sulted the bill of fare in a Parisian café, “] delight in 
travel. When I was a boy, working for two dollars a 
week, I used to think what a grand thing it would be 
if I had money and could travel all over the world. I 
resolved then that if ever I became rich, I would see the 
noted places of the earth. Well, 1 made money, and 
here I am at Paree on my tour of observation. hen 
an American citizen, sir, gets the travel fever on him, 
his country, big as it is, is too small to hold him.” 

“Yees, your country ees a big country,” said his 
French acquaintance, who sat opposite to him. 

“Big country,” exclaimed the American, striking 
the table with his hand; “it is the biggest country in 
the world.” 

“I’ve been there,” said the Frenchman; “‘it is full of 
wonderful sights, Niagara, for instance.” 

‘““Never saw it,’’ said the American; ‘“‘never could 
find time to visit it.’’ 

“And de Yosemite Valley,” continued the French- 
man. 

“Never had a chance to go there,” 
can. 

**And de Yellowstone Park.” 

“Heard lots about it, but never could find time to 
visit it.” 

“And de Mammoth Cave of Kentucky.” 

“T never thought of visiting that.’”’ 

“De Palisades of de Hudson” — 

“Whew! did intend to see them, but always had so 
much to look after, you know, and,— 

.. And the scenery, magnifique, at de White Moun- 
tains” — 

‘Never could find time to take a trip up there.” 

“Of course you have seen de Thousand Islands, and 
de rapids of de St. Lawrence, Lake George, Lake Cham- 
plain, and all dose beautiful places?” 

“Never had time to visit any of those places. A\|- 
ways had too much business on hand.” 

“Why come to see de tame scenery of Europe when 
you haven’t seen de grand scenery and de wonders of 
your own Poo ages’ ahd 

“I’m afool. I'll go right home. A man who hasn’t 
been any ionier East than Swampscott, nor any fur- 
ther West than North Adams, in his own country, has 
no business in Europe.” 








said the Ameri- 


4 
or 


GETTING A FURLOUGH. 


Mr. Samuel F. Holbrook, late of the United States 
Navy, gives a racy example (in his book of recollec- 





A curious custom prevails in Tahiti when any mem.- | tions) of the proper way to get a favor from an official 


ber of the royal family dies. 
house by the sea, where it is left until only bones and 
dust remain. 
pose, goes at dead of night and secretly carries the re- 
mains to a cave in the mountains, known only to him- 


| self and a few trusted servants, where they are buried. 


Doubtless the mystery with which the burial of royal 
bones is surrounded is due to the ancient custom of 
taboo, which formerly prevailed on the island. By it 
everything pertaining to the king and his family, or to 
a chief, was made so sacred that to touch it entailed 
diseases and even death. Even now, though the island 
is partly Christianized and is under a French govern- 
ment, the suporstition prevails. 


An English lady records that one day while stopping 
at a friend’s house, a man passed carrying a bunch of 
roses. The hostess was about taking one, when a na- 
tive cried out, “Oh, take care! they were gathered in 
——’s garden,”’ mentioning a member of the royal 
family. 

The English guest, not understanding the caution, 
was told that to take -y~_- belonging to royalty, or 
to wear a garment that had been worn by any mem- 
ber of the royal family, or to lie on a royal bed, would 
produce king’s evil. Queen Pomare, who died a few 
years ago, in order to guard against that danger, used 
to make up bundles of her own clothes and sink them 
in the sea. 

The queen was so fon. of a little boy, the child of 
English residents, that she called him her adopted son. 
One day, after the boy had been visiting the queen, a 
| sus vicious. looking spot broke ont on his cheek. 

he native servants begged the mother to go with 
the boy at once to the queen and ask her to take the 
| child into bed with her. That would avert all danger, 
= the principle of “swallowing a hair of the dog that 
it you. 

The English lady, from whose narrative we gathered 
the incident, says that neither Englishmen nor French 
have the right to sneer at the Tahitian superstition. 
For faith in the king’s touch as a cure for scrofula was 
| long prevalent in both countries. Louis XIV. touched 
~ persons, one Easter day, to cure them of the king’s 
evi 

Of Charles I. of England it is recorded that at Holy- 
rood Chapel, ‘he healit 100 persons, young and old, of 
the cruelles, or king’s evil.’ 

Charles II. actually touched 92,107 such patients, so 
history records. The good-satured, jolly monarch 
must have been kept both busy and generous. An 
average of twelve patients a day for twenty years is 
goal work for a busy physician. Unlike physicians, 
he paid for the privilege of healing by giving each pa- 
, tient a gold piece. 


His body is laid in a| dignitary in buttons and epaulettes. 


Then an officer, appointed for the pur-| and naval. 


The directions 
may apply to visits at other headquarters than military 
At least it is a sure rule that courtesy, 
if not allied to insincerity, smooths one’s way, and 
opens doors otherwise impenetrable. 


A midshipman just home from a long cruise applied 
to the commander of the Navy Yard for leave of ab- 
sence to visit his fri-ods, who resided in Charleston, 
8.C. The old gentleman gruffly answered, “No, sir, 
your services are required in the yard.” 

As the midshipman was passing down to his ship, 
venting his disappointment audibly, in :ather unmeas- 
ured terms, he met Mr. P——, the first ‘ieutenant of 
the yard, to whom he told his trouble. 

“Ah,” said Mr. P——, “‘you don’t know how ‘o ap- 
proach the commodore. J’ll teach you how to do it, 
and if you follow my directions, you will surely accom- 
plish your purpose. Just wait a day or two—say till 
day after to-morrow morning—and then watch when he 
enters his office, and in a few minutes go in, make a 
very low bow, say, ‘Good-morning, commodore ; how is 
—_ health this morning? You look eharmingly; I 

ave never seen you look better in my life. Does your 
lady enjoy her usual health?’ And then pop the ques- 
tion about your leave.” 

The young man followed out the suggestion. On the 
morning appointed he watched the old gentleman as he 
entered his office, and in a few minutes knocked on the 
door and was admitted. He made a very handsome 
bow, and in the most polite manner commenced. 

“Good-morning commodore; how is your health 
this morning, sir? I think I never saw you look so 
well in your life.” 

“Exceedingly well, thank you sir.” 

“And your lady ; does she enjoy her usual health?” 

“Excellent, excellent; I am obliged to you, sir.” 

“Commodore, I should feel extremely grateful for a 
few days’ leave to visit my friends.” 

Py gemey sir; how much time do you wish?” 

“About three weeks, sir.” 

‘Oh, take six, sir, with my best wishes. 
dine with me’to-day, sir, at three o’clock ?” 
. . Thank you, sir. I shall be happy to do myself the 

onor.’ 


Wail you 


—_—__—~+or—____ 


“T MOST GUESS.” 

Wel-to-do men, who would not think of asking a 
store-keeper to give them a pound of sugar, are not 
above filching an opinion from a puysician or a law- 
yer. 

*“Doctor,”’ said one of this class to om sician, as he 


met him on the street, ‘‘my son has had the nose-bleed 
=,s several days. What would you recommend us to 








“I would :ecommend you to «alla physician,” an- 
swered the doctor, as he walked away. 

An amusing story is told of an encounter between 
Dr. Williams, a Connecticut physician in the olden 
time, and a farmer named Peet. 

One day, Peet brought the doctor several loads of 
wood. While unloading one, he asked Dr. Williams, 
who was standing by, what he (Peet) should do for a 
bad sore on his leg. The doctor examined it, and pre- 
scribed a simple remedy. 

More as a matter of form than with the expectation 
of paying anything, Peet asked, “‘How much shall I 
pay you, doctor?” 

ell,” replied the doctor, slowly, using his favor- 
hrase, ‘‘] most guess twenty-five cents.” 

r. Peet made no answer, though a little disap- 
pointed at not hearing, “‘I most guess nothing.”’ But 
a few days after, he met the doctor as he was looking 
over a fence at some turnips a farmer was gathering. 
As the doctor proposed buying a few bushels, he 
asked Mr. Peet to look at the turnips, and give his 
opinion as to their quality and value. Peet examined 
them, with much formality, and gave his opinion, 
— being favorable, the doctor bought the vegeta- 

es. 

In the spring, the doctor asked Peet to bring in his 
bill for the loads of wood. On his presenting it in 
person, the doctor looked it over. 

‘*‘What’s this, Mr. Peet?” he asked. ‘I see you 
have charged me with twenty-five cents for advice. 
What is it for?” 

“Oh,” said Peet, “don’t you remember you asked 
my advice last fall on some turnips?” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” exclaimed the doctor, with a loud 
laugh. ‘I most guess I'll pay that bill!’ 


—~@>—__— 
HE MET HIS MATCH. 

Our friend Wilkins has a little five-year-old daugh- 
ter by whom has been vanquished one of Lowell’s 
most accomplished linguists—otherwise one of Low- 
ell’s most skilled tonsorial artists. 


She was taken down to have her hair cut the other 
day, and opened fire upon the officiating barber with 
his own ammunition in the manner following, to wit: 

“Oo pitty well to-day?” 

“Yes, little girl, I’ m ‘pretty well.” 

“Oo mamma well?’ 

“Yes, my mother’s pretty well.” 

“Oo papa well?” 

“Yes, pretty well.” 

“Oo dress yourself ?”’ 


(Snip.) 


(Snip, snip.) 


“Oh yes, 1 dress myself.” (Snip.) 
“Oo wash 00 own face?” 
“Eh? Oh yes, of course.” (Gouge.) 


“Oo fix 00 own hair?” 


“Yes, yes (Snip, snip, snip—rapidly.) 
“Can oo read?” 
“Yes.” (Nearly takes off one ear.) 


“Oo been to scnool?”’ 

“Well, yes,—some time ago.” 

“Ts oo a man? 

*Ye-es.”” (Thinks some of infantic ide.) 

“Does 00 mamma let 00 smoke?’ 

“Sometimes.” (Tries to control a cow-lick.) 

“When?” 

“When she doesn’t know it.” 

*‘Is oo all through?” 

“Yes, all through.” 

“Goo-by! I'll come again sometime—won't 1?” 

“Do!” (Sinks exhausted.) 

And the little bud of promise toddled out of the 
door without the baffled barber having asked her if 
she wouldn’t have a sea-foam or a bottle of hair-tonic. 
—Lowell Citizen. 


(Snip, snip.) 


(Snip.) 
(Relieved.) 





—— ee 
WHY HE CRIED. 

Dickens, in the opening chapter of ‘Pickwick Pa- 
pers,”’ burlesques the professional quarrelling of rival 
journalists and lawyers. Ata club meeting, Mr. Pick, 
wick intimates that Mr. Blotton is a caluminator, and 
is denounced by that member as a humbug. The 
chairman asked the two members if these expressions 
were used in a common sense. Each declared that 
they had not, but “in a Pickwickian sense.’’ Person- 
ally they esteemed each other. But from a Pickwick. 
ian point of view Pickwick was a humbug to Blotton 
and Blotton a calumniator to Pickwick. Rural jour- 
nals abuse each other, but their editors lunch together. 
Two lawyers quarrel in court and then go out, arm in 
arm, to speculate about the verdict. The abusive 
words are spoken only “in a Pickwickian sense.”’ 

Forty or fifty years ago, the two leading lawyers of 
Delaware County, N. Y., were Gen. Root and Samuel 
Sherwood. They were often retained on the epposite 
sides of a case and then rivalry provoked them to hurl 
bitter sarcasms at each other. 

Gen. Root once sued a man for slandering him, and 
retained his great adversary to plead his cause. Sher- 
wood entered zealously into the case and at the trial 
portrayed the sufferings of his client. with such pathos 
that Root himself was so overwhelmed as to shed tears. 
The jury gave a heavy verdict for Root. 

In the next cause tried, the two lawyers again found 
themselves on opposite sides. As usual, they waged a 
warfare of wit and invective. While Sherwood was 
making the closing argument, Root hurled at him a 
taunt so savage that turning on him, he eneeringly 
asked,— 

“Hadn’ t you befter cry a little, as you did in the last 
cause ? 

“Tt would make anybody cry to have such a counsel 
as I had!” cried out Root. 


——~~@—__—— 
HUMILIATED. 
One of those good-natured persons who are always 
bent on imparting information was humiliated not 
long since: 


A negro was recently seated on a rail-fence in Arkan- 
sas, intently looking at the telegraph-wires. <A gentle- 
man passing said,— 

‘Watching the wires?” 

“Yes, sah.” 

“Waiting to see a message go by, hey?” 

The negro smiled and said, *‘ Yes, sah.”’ 

The gentleman kindly told him that messages were 
invisible, and explained the work of the electric cur- 
rent to him at length. Concluding, he said,— 

“Now, you know something about it.”’ 

“Yes, sah.” 

“What do you work at?” 

“I’m a telegraph-operator at the Hazel Switch Sta- 
tion, sah.”"— Pittsburgh Chronicle. 


Know your man before you impart unasked-for in- 
formation. 





CURED. 
Mrs. Flamley attempts to be fashionable. The other 
night, when she dressed to go out, she appeared with 
a silver spoon on her breast. 


“Margaret, what in the world do you call that?” 
asked her husband. 


“This was my grandmother's sauce-spoon. You 
know that it’s fashionable now to wear old family 
plate.” 


Flamley said nothing more, for he knew that it was 
unnecessary to argue with his wife. The next night, 
he asked his wife to go out with him, and again she 
put on her spoon. After awhile Flamley came out 
with an enormous butcher-knife on his shirt-front. 

“Henry, what is that?’ 

“This was my grandfather’ s butcher-knife. It’s 
fashionable now to wear’’—— 

“T’ll take off the spoon.” 


— right! Off goes the knife.”—Arkansaw Trav- 
eller. 
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SEE-SAW. 


dled through the water with them to a broad mar-' was on the up end of the board. On this sad day | 
gin of clean, smooth sand along the river bank. I got cross with Bessie because she did not want to 
“She would have carried me too, but I was | see-saw as long as I did. I resolved that if she 
| afraid to let her, and stepped in fear and trem-| would stop, she should pay for it. So I bore down 
| bling over some stepping stones. At last—in I| to the ground as hard as I could, and sprang off— 
splashed. The water hardly reached my short | but oh, dear!—dear! | 
skirts, but how frightened I was! “Just as I did so I gave a dreadful scream. My 
“But Jane said, ‘Oh, it’s nothing!’ as she jerked | darling little white kitten had been playing near 
| off my shoes and stockings, and laid them in the | us, and, too late tostop myself, I caught sight of 
sun to dry. her right under Bessie’s end of the board. 
“If the vines and the violets and the mosses had} ‘1 think I almost went into spasms. Mother 
been delightful, what might not be-said of that | came running in terror at sound of our cries, and 
sandy shore. We made pies and ponds and canals | seeing at once what had happened, took me right 


We made a see-saw one day—Tommy, my little | and gardens. We had to bring all the water we | in her arms, and ran into the house with me.” 


brother, and I, but we had a woful time of it. The | used from the river in our mouths. We sailed 
board was not strong enough, and came down | ships along the bank, and never dreamed that this | eyes. 
bang! with us just as we got nicely poised at each | day must have an end, till asharp voice cried out,— 
end. It gave us a terrible shake-up, and hurt our 
feet. Aunt Margaret heard us crying, and came 


to pet and comfort us. 


“See-sawing, eh ?” she said. ‘Dear me, how it | bank, looking angry and dreadful, was Deborah. 
carries me back to the days when I used to see-— 


saw!” 

“Did the board ever break with you, 
aunty ?” whimpered Tommy, carefully draw- 
ing down his stocking to show his scraped 
ankle. 

“Yes, indeed. Everything happened to my 
little sisters and myself that could happen 
about see-saws, I think.” 

“Tell us about something that happened to 
you when you used to see-saw, please,” and 
Tommy wiped his eyes on her sleeve as he 
crept into her lap to listen. 

“Your board was too light,” she began, 
“but we tried one once which was too heavy, 
a great plank which we found at the far end 
of the meadow. I at one end, and my two 
little sisters at the other, we undertook to 
carry it to our see-sawing place back of the 
barn. 

“How abused we should have felt if we had 
been made to work so hard! How our little 
bits of fingers would tingle with the dreadful 


Jar when those at the other end let go—and 


down it fell on their feet! 

“At last I got the wheelbarrow, and tried 
to wheel it, but that didn’t work well. It 
wabbled heavily first to one side and then the 
other, and its weight nearly broke my back. 
Then one end of it struck against a fence cor- 
ner, and stopped—but I and the wheelbarrow 
went on, and the plank knocked me flat. 

“I picked myself up and cried. Then we 
picked up the plank, and tugged away till we 
got it into place, and thought our troubles 
were over. But alack! as we swung up from 
the ground we went bump! bump!! bump!!! 
—down again, as one rail after another gave 
way under us. Then some one said,— 

“Ho! that aint no way to teeter.’ 

“We jumped up, and looked around as 
these words came. Sitting on a fence near, we 
saw Jane Briggs and her brother, Billy Briggs. 
They lived a little way from us, but we had 
never been allowed to play with them. 

“That ’ere plank’s too hefty, and it aint 
got no spring to it,” she said. Very soon she 
and Billy were among us, hunting out a 
board from a pile of lumber. It looked dread- 
fully slivery, but didn’t seem to hurt their 
hands at all. 

“Jane and I tried it first. My sisters were 
lighter than myself, so when Jane (who was 
a good deal bigger) got on, I was not ready 
for the sudden jump I took up in the air as 
she went down. I lost my balance—I didn’t 
fall on the soft ground—that would have been 
easy, but I slid down that horrid splintery 
board till my head bumped hard against the 
fence. 

“Jane got some of the splinters out of my 
hands. I didn’t want to see-saw any more, so 
she presently said,— 

‘Come, Billy, let’s go down to the creek.’ 

“That creek! I could remember how Deb- 
orah, our girl, had taken us there last sum- 
mer, and as she spoke, a scent of violets and 


clover banks seemed to blow over me. I said,— 


“Oh, I want to go” 


Aunt Margaret paused, while we stared with sad 


“Was the dear little kitty dead, aunty ?” 
“*Ha! Ha! There you are, are you?’ “TI don’t know, dear. If she wasn’t, she was so 
“Then I heard the sound you make when you | badly hurt she had to be killed. I never asked, 
switch a switch through the air. There upon the | and no one ever told me.” 


“Poor little pussy cat! Poor little white kitty !” 
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“‘Ho! sniffed Jane, ‘your mar never lets you| Jane and Billy ran under the bridge, and went|cooed Tommy. Then he wriggled himself out of 


go nowheres.’ 


“*She’s gone into town,’ I sighed, ‘so I can’t} orah looked at miserable, frightened, dirty me 


ask her.’ 


“*You might just go a bit, anyhow,’ coaxed 
Jane. ‘Come. If you’d just see them banks, all | asked, and her voice was as dreadful as her look. I 
purple and yaller with vi’let blows and adder | found the stockings, but Billy had been sailing my | 
tongue lilies, you’d be sorry all your life you hadn’t | shoes, and one of them had gone down the Susque- 


seen ’em!’ 


“Who could resist such an appeal? We went. 
At first there was a weight at the bottom of my 
heart at thought of my disobedience, but I soon | stop to look for it, but marshalled the three of us 
forgot everything but the delight of that summer | before her, and then—what an awful memory we 
afternoon. Little Bessie actually lay down and | bore for years, of how she switched us all the way 
kissed the violets that smiled up into her pretty | home. I don’t think the whipping amounted to 


blue eyes. 


“We found soft fringy moss with funny little | ter, as she told about it, but wo thought it did, for 
gray goblets growing in it, just big enough for a| the sound of that switch against our skirts had 
fairy’s drinking cup. Acorn cups, too, that we| something very awful abont it. 
drank from ourselves as we ate red winter-green 


berries. 


“Then we wandered on, further down the creek, | enough, surely, but I regret to tell you that when | Turning wearily away, she said, “I can’t oken that 
past a grape swing, lovely to look at, but not very | my mother blamed me most for the caper, as be- | door; it’s tied in a hard knot Y 
nice for swinging. The banks became steep just | ing the oldest, I got angry, and sulked about it for 
before the creek emptied itself into the Susque- | several days. And I got well punished for it, you | 


hanna River. 


“There was no longer any room to walk, and 
Jane picked up first Bessie and then Bell, and pad- 


home ‘cross-lots’ at the top of their speed. Deb-| her lap with a coaxing,— 


from head to foot. “And I will sing you a song my mother taught 
y 
“*Where are your shoes and stockings ?’ she | us to sing when we were see-sawing,” she said. 


Up we go, where the breezes blow, 
Down 80 low, where the grasses grow, 
Singing away 
The summer day, 
As here we merrily, merrily play. 


Up we fly, to the blue, blue sky, 
Down we hie, where the violets lie, 
Singing away 
The summer day, 
As here we merrily, merrily play. 


hanna. 
“¢*Where is your bonnet ?” 
‘* ‘Somewhere up the creek, I guess.’ She did not 


Up we swing, where the birdies sing, 
Down we fling, where the dew-drops cling. 
Singing away 
The summer day, 
While here we merrily, merrily play. 


SypNney DAYRE. 


much, and I often heard Deborah laugh, years la- 





~~ 
> 


‘““Well, now I am going to get back to see-saw| LittLE Ertre tried in vain to open the pantry 
again. My running away with Jane Briggs was bad | door, which unfortunately “hitched” at the top. 





“Do, aunty, come and make us a good see-saw.” 








A LITTLE three-year-old has a navy blue dress 
will see. and a gray dress. One day she was telling about 
“When we wanted to be very mean we had a_ her wardrobe toa small friend, and pointed out one 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


i. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in gleaming, but not in glee; 

My second in beaming, but not in bee; 

My third is in danger, but not in Dane; 

My fourth is in manger, but not in main; 

My fifth is in Pindar, but not in pin; 

My sixth is in cinder, but not in sin; 

My seventh in myrtle, but not in myrrh; 

My eighth is in kirtle, but not in eur; 

My ninth is in rightful, but not in write; 

My tenth is in sprightful, but not in sprite; 
My eleventh in cruel, but not in crew; 

My twelfth is in fuel, but not in few; 

My thirteenth in cipher, but not in sigh; 

My fourteenth in fiter, but not in fie; 

My whole was a woman, well-known of men, 
Born May twenty-third, eighteen hundred and 


ten. 
2. 
HORIZONTAL ACROSTICS. 
* * k* * & * * k* *&* ke ke hk Hh 
a a a ee . 
eee ove een Ge 2 Oe & 6 


The words required are of equal iength. Place 
in their order downwards. The upper line, or 
initials of the words required, give the name by 
which the first great English scholar, who lived 
from 672 to 735, is usually known. The lower line, 
or finals, give the season at which he died. 


A river that washes two empires. 

A Dutch reformer, a learned man, who died in 
1536. 

Pastoral. 

A royal Mater Dolorosa, 

The Mohammedan Lent. 

A recent king who resigned his crown because 
he was not equal to his position. 

An artist who died while employed in decora- 
ting the Capitol at Washington. 

A geographical gulf. 

A spot made sacred by a nation’s love and sor- 
row. 

A sultan whose people called him the Thunder- 
bolt. 

In Turkey—a master. 

The capital of a German state of the same name, 
A hermit. E. L. Ee 
3. 

CHARADE. 

My first is a vegetable, good in its prime; 

My second’s a part of a house or a measure; 
My third is for an indefinite time; 

You may play with my fourth, or wear it at 

pleasure ; 

My fifth is yourself, be you rich, be you poor; 

My sixth is something we use in sweeping,— 
*Tis neither a brush, nor a broom, to be sure— 

Without it there never would be any weeping; 
My whole is admired by the maiden wsthetic, 
But doomed to be banished—so say the prophetic. 


M.C. D. 
4. 
PERSPECTIVE CUBE. 
1* * * * ke & Q 
* *% * * 
* . * * 
5 * *§ * * * * GB * 
* * * * 
* * + 7 
* * * * 
* 3* * * *# * & 4 
* * * * 
* * * * 
7s &e& hee B 


1 to 2, Produced by a voleano. 
1 to 83, A queen, born on May 24, 1819, 
2 to 4, A discoverer died on May 21, 1506, 
3 to 4, Lovers. 
5 to 6, Towards the north. 
5 to 7, A French General, died May 5, 1821, 
6 to 8, Containing many. 
7 to 8, Cleanliness. 
1 to 5, Proud. 
2 to 6, An animal. 
3 to 7, Soon. 
4 to 8, French coins. 
FRANK SNELLING. 


5. 


NONSENSE RHYMES. 


The letters in italics, placed in right order, become 


fami 


liar names in American scenery. 


Above the loud Atlantic surge 

T listened to Blantuar Dirge ; 

And while it rang a strange refrain, 
Repeated, “ P, sort grass again!” 

I wondered much when through the leaves 

A yell broke: “ May / yell to Eves?” 

The answer from a field of barley 

Was added mystery—‘ Aoles wont parley!” 
“What are you?” called I, ‘pray explain!” 
The voice laughed back—“ Fza Sall again!” 
“Such nonsense well might give one fits!” 
The voice retorted—‘‘ Cork cured pits 1” 
Away I rushed, but still the fiend 

Followed : “‘Now has the field got gleaned!” 
I strove my angry breath to catch; 

The laugh but echoed, ‘Ma move match!" 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


ge aparnge 


id 


-NAIL SIGH-T MA-S-TS 
-AGEI CcCORA-L TI-N-ES 
- TARE cROW-N 8H-O-OT 
-HARE HEA T-H HE-W-ED 
-APES NIGH-T FR-I-ED 
-NILE HER O-N RO-M-AN 
- IDLE SPAR-K GR-A-IN 
-ENDS8 CLAN -K TI -G-ER 
-LAME LAVE-R& BR-E-aD 


NATHANIEL. HAwTHORNE. SNOW IMAGE. 


1st stanza, oyster. 

2nd “ story. 

3d sd terror, error. 
4th *“ tell, oyater-shell. 


3. BroW, OceaniC, Bul, OttaR, LorY, IndianA, 


way of jumping off the see-saw when the other one dress as her “‘navy,” and the other as her “gravy.” | NooN, KnighT.—W. C. BRYANT—BoBOLINK. 
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your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your} y vrissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of your 
paper shows to what time your subseription is paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arre ges are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 
























CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY STAGES, 

To avery large extent consumption is a hereditary 
disease, either as directly propagated in its germ or 
taint, or as engrafted on a constitution too feeble to re- 
sist attacks from without. It is not a local disease, 
like yellow fever, nor an occasional one, like cholera; 
nor is it confined to a certain period of life. Its deadly 
work is going on always and everywhere, from infan- 
cy to old age. Few others compare with it in fatality. 
It may mock its victims with hope to the last, but its 
grasp, once fully fixed, is, in the majority of cases, re- 
laxed only in death. 

Shall we then give up to it in despair? By no means. 
It is an established fact that if can be cured in its 
earlier stage. Vost-mortems reveal multitudes of 
healed and scarred lungs—probably self-cured—in per- 
sons who have died of other diseases; and medical 
history records many similar cures, the result of well- 
directed treatment. 

The condition out of which consumption is devel 
oped is always one of feebleness. Our only hope is in 
physical invigoration. 

Says a distinguished British authority, “If we ask 
what treatment is attended by the best results, the ex 
perience both of the past and the present will, I think, 
unhesitatingly reply that which has for its object the 
improvement by every means possible of the general 
health. The most important indication in the treat 
ment of this disease has been in the past, and proba 
bly will be in the future, to endeavor, by means of 
good hygiene, good food and suitable remedies, to pro 
mote and maintain, as far as possible, that normal per 
formance of the digestive and assimilative processes 
which is essential to healthy nutrition.” 

The requisites to this end are rest from one’s usual 
occupation; change of surroundings; out-door exercise 
and a nutritious dict of easy digestion. Fat, which is 
80 desirable, should be taken in the form of butter, 
cream, eggs, bacon, ete. To relieve the fatigue of the 
early morning cough, and to promote expectoration, 
warm tea or chocolate, with plenty of milk, is good 
before dressing. At night, to prevent night sweats, 
give egg and milk, or strong beef-tea, the last thing. 

The special aim of the drugs administered should be 
to invigorate the digestive organs. **l would also say,” 
adds the above author, “take care of the stomach, and 


the lungs will take care of themselves.” Of course, a 


skilled physician must direct the details, 
+> 


HINTS ABOUT LETTER-WRITING. 

As Mrs. Glass said of hare-soup, ‘First catch your 
hare,” in writing a letter first have something to say. 
Life is too busy, in these hurried days, for time to be 
wasted in the platitudes even of politeness. <A letter 
should have a real cause —some social or friendly duty 
to discharge, some business question to ask or answer, 
some opinions to interchange, or tidings to communi- 
cate. Then, having a good reason for writing, comes 
the secondary question of how to do it. 

Most of the transient fashions for colored or decora- 
ted paper are unsafe. Eccentricity is unwise. If a 
person could afford to give up life to the pursuit of 
fashion, she might succeed in following its caprices 
successfully; but, for people who have something else 
to do than to catch every whim of a moment and pur- 
sue it just far enough and not too far, the safest sta 
tionery is good, white paper, with envelopes to match 
—atationery thick enough not to reveal its seerets to 
outside readers—and of that good style which is en- 
sured by plainness. Simplicity is the one thing that 
cannot be ridiculous. 

Then, as to ink—to use good black ink almost 
amounts to a social duty. Who has not felt that he 
would have foregone a letter rather than weary over 
pale pages in some blind hand-writing, no matter how 
eloquent those pages might be? 

And speaking of eloquence—the temptation to be el- 
oquent is another foe to epistolary success. If people 
only tcould write simply, and say that they have pleas- 
ant memories of this or that, instead of telling us that 


“beautiful pictures are inscribed on the tablets of their 


memory,” or that “their recollection surrounds the 
’ we should be grateful. 
Above all, why should a person, who is not a Quaker, 


past with an aureole of glory,’ 


who has gone tranquilly through a letter speaking of | 
“you” and “yours,”’ suddenly, at the end, become 


“Thine Truly”? 


We remember a letter once written in the veritable 
crisis of « life which utterly failed to move the stony 


| heart to which it was addressed because, all through, 
| it was an amusing mixture of you and thee—‘You 
know how long and deeply I have loved thee,” for in- 
stance—and for this reason, the hard-hearted receiver 
was able to put it cruelly into the waste-basket, coolly 
saying, “No one who really felt could mix up things 
| in that way.” 

This brings us back to our text that simplicity in let- 
ter-writing ts the secret of success, and that the slight- 


letter as to a person. 
——_q__—_- 


PEGGY McCORMICK. 

Moll Pitcher and the Maid of Saragossa did some 
service on the battle-field. Peggy McCormick’s cour- 
age came in a little later, and out of the way of the 
| guns, but she is immortalized in Texas tradition—not 
exactly asa patriot, but as the woman who bearded 
the old lion, Gen. Sam Houston, in his den. Peggy 
was a daughter of “the ould sod,” and quite thrifty 
withal, and she owned the league of land on which 
the battle of San Jacinto was fought. 





Not a whit cared she for Rusk or Houston, Cos or 
Santa Anna, for Texan or for Mexican; but the idea 
that they should have had the audacity to fight a bat- 
tle upon her land, and that, too, without even saying 

| ‘by your leave,” was something too aggravating for 
| her Milesian blood to bear. 

| It would seem that her excessive indignation and 
agitation at such unparalleled impudence upon their 
| part must have temporarily overpowered her, and 
| prevented her taking any decisive measures in or on 
the premises until too late, or doubtless, broomstick 
in hand, Peggy would have sallied forth and pegged 
away with remorseless violence at both the trespassers 
upon her soil. 

On the day after the battle, however, she determined 
that the victorious general should feel the full weight 
and power of woman’s first, best weapon of offensive 

| or defensive war—her tongue; and so, in not the most 
, amiable mood in the world, she presented herself be- 
| fore Houston. 

Without obtaining permission, inquiring if he were 
in, or any of the customary preliminaries, in she 
marched boldly, up to the bed where the general lay, 
fretful and irritated from the effects of a wounded 
leg. 

“Gineral,” says she, ‘take yer men aff me legge” 
(league—of land). 

*“*Madam,” began the general, always urbane where 
the fair sex were concerned; but his speech was cut 
short by Peggy’s reiterated demand,— 

‘Take yer men aff me legge, I say.” 

“Indeed, madam, the army will move as soon as 
possible.” 

“But I say, take yer men aff to onct, immajetly !” 

At this last volley, accompanied by a corresponding 
approach on the part of the assailant, as though, like 
the old man in the spelling-book, who found words 
and grass ineffectual, she was about to commence the 
vi et armis mode of argument, the usual patience and 
urbanity of the sorely-tried commander gave way, and 
poor Peg was hurried home under the protection of a 
military escort. 

i 
“DEM EYES.” 

The method of killing game termed “fire-hunting”’ 
is not very heroic sport; in fact, it seems like taking 
cowardly advantage of the animal aimed at. Hunters 
who practise this night-skulking method, therefore, do 
not get much sympathy if it results in their mortifiea- 
tion. 

The following Texas sketch illustrates the mistakes 
likely to be made by parties who scour the woods by 








“Joe,” a settler, with his black man, Caesar, was out af- 


ness his performance. 


Cesar went ahead carrying the fire-pan (blazing with 
light-wood and pitch-pine), and Joe nearly abreast of 
him, claiming to be more expert than he in “seeing 
eyes,” and discriminating between different kinds of 
eyes. The rest of us followed closely. Having ap- 








moving along stealthily and silently through the now 
open timber. Joe's keen eyes peered about in every 
direction, but for a long time in vain. We had pro- 
ceeded in this manner for nearly two miles, the fire- 
pan having been replenished several times, before any- 
thing noteworthy occurred, and the whole party were 
about wearied out, when a sharp “Hist!” sibillated 
from Joe's lips brought us to a halt. 

A slight rustle immediately before us attracted our 
observation, and we saw eli nmering in the surround- 
ing darkness what appeared to be two balls of fire. 

Joe brought his ritle up, and took deliberate aim. 

“Massa Joe,” whispered Caesar at this critical june- 
tion ; best look sharp,—don't like dem eyes, anyway.” 

Joe made an angry gesture, as much to say, 
“Shut your mouth; | know what I’m about.” 

The aim was taken again, and the crack of the rifle 
resounded in the still night, making a thousand echoes 
among the old woods. 

“Bl-a-a-ah!”’ was heard in very bovine accents from 
the direction of the victim. 

“Massa Joe’s gone done it dis time, for sho’,” ex- 
claimed old Cesar. ‘Dat deers a tivo-yer-ole.” 

A few steps brought us to the scene of bloodshed, 
and there, extended upon the ground in the agonies of 
death, lay a fine young heifer bearing Joe's ear-crop 
and brand. He had shot one of his own cattle.—A 
Stray Yankee in Texas. 

a 
A BOARDING-HOUSE MOTTO. 
Few are as prac- 
tical as the one suggested by the following: 








Family mottoes are usually poetic. 





Mrs. Slimdiet—I am going to buy some nice mottoes 
| to decorate our home. Of course, | have a “Bless-Our- 
Home” motto for the front hall, and I also have some 
appropriate ones for the parlor. It is the dining-room 
that bothers me. 

Boarder—I saw one to-day that would be just the 
thing. 

Mrs. Slimdiet—Indeed? Where was it? 

Boarder—In a grocery store. 

Mrs. Slimdiet—That is a queer place. What did it 
say? 

Boarder—It said, “If you don’t see what you want, 
ask for it.”—Philadelphia Call. 


——_—__—® — 





A COUNTRYMAN was sowing his ground, when two 
smart fellows came riding by, one of whom called out, 
with an insolent air,— 

“Well, my good man, ’tis your business to sow; but 
we reap the fruits of your labor.” 

The rustic replied, ** "Tis very like you may, for just 
now Il am sowing hemp.” 


A CITIZEN went into a hardware store the other day, 


and inquired, “How much do you ask fora bath-tub 
forachild?” ‘Three dollars and seventy-five cents,” 
was the reply. ‘W-h-e-w!” whistled the customer. 


“Que ; an saath inen ine “ | . 
Guess we'll have to go on washing the baby in the | The Ivory Soap by night and day 


coal-scuttle till prices come down.’ 


“How do you pronounce ‘s-t-i-n-g-y?’”’ asked the 
teacher of the dunce of the class. ‘The boy replied, 
“It depends a good deal on whether the word refers to 


a person or a bee.” 


“Wat isa lake?” asked the teacher. A bright lit- 
tle Irish boy raised his hand. ‘Well, Mickey, what is 


it?” “Sure, it’s a hole in the kettle, mum.” 





est touch of affectation or sentimentality is as fatal to a | 


torch-light expecting to sight a pair of deer’s eyes. | 


ter venison, and had invited several visitors to wit- 


proached the prairie, we skirted it for some distance, | 





The chances for making a fortune by deceiv- 
ing the people are so grez ‘ , P ers 

‘ ‘ 1¢ people are so great that many manufacturers of had tried some of the 
Baking Powder use the columns of the leading news- | foods highly praised in 
papers to show comparative tests. We notice one | the medical journals for 
brand, DELAND’s CHEMICAL BAKING POWDER, man- | his own infant, and. 

ee a ae ae zs : ; | though some were better 
ufactured at Fairport, N. Y., that has never been men- | than others, none were 
tioned or compared with others. Upon investigation, right in their action up- 
we find a statement on the label which is the best rea- | 00 the bowels. The lit- 
‘ : ‘ | tle one pined, and they 
son in the world why other manufacturers avoid men- | had almost despaired of 
tioning it. The brand is “DELAND’s CHEMICAL,” and the | its life, when Ridge’s 
statement reads: “Pure Grape Cream Tartar and Bi- | Food was tried, and the 
a gg “pI s ae te eat _ | little one at once im- 
Carb. Soda only. No filling whatever. [Ade. | proved. and perfect ac- 
tion of the bowels result- 
ed. 4 sizes, 35c. and up. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


> Vala Chocolate 


DE Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as 2 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended b, 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

W. BAKER & CO,, 


Dorchester, Mass. 


BLUINE. 


Bluine is a preparation which comes in a sheet or card 
form as clean as white paper to take the place of the old 
Sashion box and bottle Bluing,and ts superior in every 
particular. 

One-half sheet of BLUINE being sufficient to use for 
one-half tub of water. One package containing 12 sheets 
sold for 10 cents will last for 24 weeks, or nearly six 
months for ordinary-sized washings, making it both su- 
OIL ND LIME part yd = cheaper than any 10-cent bottle or box bluing 

A sold in the m et. 
® Men, women, boys and girls can make from 10 
to 75 cts. an hour selling the above goods. Any boy 
fEzzarwe a ———_ — or girl can sell a dozen packages or more to their neigh- 
bors. Sample dozen, cireulars, full instructions, ete. sent 

Wilbor’s Compound of Pure Cod-Liver Oil | ole: ; en Sor tela ‘ ; cain 
~~ | Lime. The advantage of this compound over the | = ee enna er Sem Gee ewe 
plain Oil is, that the nauseating taste of the Oil is en- | PE LINE Ire Oo , 4 
tirely removed, and the whole rendered entirely palata- BLUINE M’F’G CO., W. Acton, Mass. 
The offensive taste of the Oil has long actec 
at objection to its use; but in this form the troub 
entirely obviated. A host of certificates might he gi 
here to testify to the excellence and success of * Wi/bor’s | 
Cod-Liver Oi) and Lime ;” but the tact that it is regular- | 
ly prescribed by the medical faculty is sufficient. For 
sale by A. B,. WILBOR, Boston, and by all druggists, 


HALE’S HONEY 
OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 
For Persons of all ages. 

A Wonderful Cure for Coughs, 
Colds, Bronchitis & Consumption, 

It BANISHES COUGHS (acute or 
chronic), and PREAKS UP COLDS like 
gy magic; 17 CURES, in ‘fact, where other 
remedies have failed, 


A physician in a South- 
ern city writes that he 

















—>—_—_—_ 
Why the Ocean is Blue, 

There is an old legend that once upon a time a ship- 
load of SAWYER'’S CRYSTAL BLUE was sunk in mid- 
ocean, indelibly tingeing the waves. We don’t believe 
it, but had it actually so happened, the same beautiful 
azurine tint would have been obtained. Please try it. 
If your grocer has not got it, send four cents in stamps 
(cost of postage) to Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Milk St., 
Boston, and get trial-box free. (Ade, 








——_—_@————__ 
“Hood’s Sarsaparilla saved my children to me,” 
says Mrs. C. L. THOMPSON, West Warren, Mass. [Adv. 











Exquisitely Perfumed 
May Blossom Toilet Soap 


bearing the rare and delicate odor of the 
Trailing Arbutus (or Plymouth May Flow- 
er). 

Sample cake, full size, sent by mail on 
receipt of thirty-five cents. 


COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK. 
















PURE COD LIVER 






































































a TSE only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
\ 1g Cough—every family The most nourishing dict for invalids and nursing 
should keep it in readiness. Price, 50¢, and $1 per bot- | mothers. Keeps in all climates: Commended by physi- 
tle. Of druggists. C.N.CRITT ON,Propr.,New York. | cians. Sold everywhere. Send for our Book on The Care 
Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute, | 4d Feeding of Infants. Sent free. DOLIBER, GOOD- 
-_ —————_— —_ ———$———— % " oO >| oT ar = Afacc 

Gavasan Gavw teanaver Mills Cosas aa Maalena. ALE & CO., 41 and 42 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


For Croup and Whoo 
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THE SECRET OUT 





Now while ’tis known in every land, 
| White Elephants are in demand, 
| And prices ranging nothing low 
| Are paid by those who want a show; 


The dirt of years from arid plains, 

The tan of sun and rooted stains, 
That lessened price at market sale, 
Are swept away from trunk to tail. 
And Jumbo next, without a doubt, 

In sacred coat will soon be out, 

And, thanks to Ivory Soap, may walk 
The circus ring as white as chalk! 


Is working wonders in its way, 
For beasts by nature black or blue, 
Beneath its touch are changing hue. 


If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 
| to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you /ree a large cake of IVORY SoAP. 
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For the Companion. 


THERE IS BLACK IN THE BLUE OF THE 
SKY. 

An artist one day at his easel stood, 
And sketched With a peneil free, 

The gold of the meadow, the green of the wood, 
And the purple and gray of the sea. 

A child looked over, a litile way, eek, 
And questioned the artist, “W 

Do you mix with your color a hd h of black, 
When you paint the blue in the sky 


“Only because I see it, my child; 
Lam painting the sky as it is; 
And he softly said to himself 

“It is one of earth’s inyster 
Not the lily itself wears a perfee t white; 
Nor the red rose an unmixed dye: 
There is light in shadows, and shi udow in light, 
And black in the blue of the sky.* 





and smiled: 





There are films over nature everywhere, 
To soothe and refresh our sight, 

For mortal eyes were not made to bear 
The dazzle of shadeless light. 

Our consolation and our complaint— 
Awaking both smile and sigh: 

There are human faults in the holiest saint; 
There is black in the blue of the sky 








What then? Are the skies indeed not blue, 
Lilies white. nor the roses red? 
Shall we doubt whether ever the crystal dew 
Jrops pearls on the path we tread? 
We may dwell where there is no blur in the air, 
o veil over earth, by-and-by, 
But good is good alway sand everywhere, 
Though black may sieal into blue sky. 


We have read from the leaves of an old-fashioned | 
300k, 
Of One in the glory unseen, | 
Whose gaze the poor seraphim dare not brook, 
Before whom the heavens are unclean, 
And the hope of immortals in the thought 
Of a Truth and a Love so high 
That possible evil sullies them not: 
No black in the blue of their sky: 
Lucy LARCOM. 
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For the Companion, 


THE CHURCH-CLEANING BEE. 


It was high time the meetin’-"us had its clean- 


in’. We al’ays had made a bee along in the fall 
and spring to clean the meetin’-"us, but la! didn’t 


we al’ays know jest about who’d be there, and 
who wouldn’t be there, ‘“‘whe’r or no,” as the negro 
preacher said ? 

Don’t you al’ays know who'll be on hand to| 
help in every good work in your town, and who 
won’t move a muscle in the matter, except the 
muscles of the tongue that they use in criticisin’ 
other people’s work? If you really can’t forecast | 
these things in your town, let me know where you | 
live. I want to come and see the marvel with my | 
own eyes. 

But, as I said, I felt it was time the thing was put | 
doin’, so I spoke to Mrs. Deacon Clark one Satur- 
day, and she run over Saturday evenin’ to talk 
with Mrs. Deacon White about it, and they thought 
as I did, it had better, be done right away; so 
Deacon White he said he’d ask Parson Goodnow 
to give out notice Sunday for the people to meet 
on Thursday and clean the meetin’-"us. 

Now Parson Goodnow is a good man, a dread- 
ful good man. I don’t believe there is a drop of 
mean blood in his body, or a wicked hair in his 
head; and in fact, I sometimes think he’s so very 
good, he don’t know how to live down to the needs 
of common minds. He’s awful particular about 
what notices he gives bayer and as we all 
know it, we wouldn’t ’a’ asked him to give this 
one, but we thought it was the only way there 
was to let folks know on’t. 

We had seen times enough when, after the meet- 
in’-’us was all cleaned, one and another would 
say, “Why didn’t you jet me know you was goin’ 
to clean it?’ I’d’a’ ¢o:% ifsI’d known it.” So 
we didn’t mean to fail of havin’ ’em all hear it. 

But Parson Goodnow al’ays geems so afraid he 
shall speak a word in the pulpit*that isn’t spiritu- 
al, and this “was about the way he gave out that 
notice: ‘All persons feeling interested in renovat- 
ing the church, will please assemble here for that 
purpose on Thursday, at nine o’clock.” 

I saw people stare and look inquirin’ly at each 
other, and then the benediction was pronounced; 
and in the bustle of gojw’ out, and sayin’ “How 
d’ye do?” to @bjis@mnd ~- ne, they seemed to 
forget all RS I went along with the 
rest, wonderin’ gvithin myself if it would really 
be any wickeder to say “cleanin’” in the pulpit 
on Sunday than “renovatin’.” 

One woman certainly understood the notice, 
and that was Mrs. Martin. I followed her and 

Mrs. Lofty down the street, and I heard her say, 
“How foolish it is to get up a bee to clean the 
church! I keep our pew clean myself, and if 
every one would do that, the church wouldn’t need 








cleaning. Every spring and fall I take up the 
carpet and clean the pew, nd it’s a great deal 


easier than going to one of ic"cleaning bees.” 

She spoke in a snappish fashion, as though a 
pin was prickin’ her, and I could see her black 
eyes flash, as they do when she is in dead earnest. 
Between you and me, I solemnly believe she isn’t 
the sweetest-tempered person in the world. 

“Oh, well,” said Mrs. Lofty, “they always do 
that way, sol usually send Molly in for a half- 
day or so, if I can spare her. I am expecting 
company this week, so I can’t possibly spare her 
this time.” 

I wanted to ask Mrs. Martin how the aisles and 


easy way; but it wasn’t me she was talkin’ with. 
But I must say, selfishness is always disgustin’ 
to me, even if it does wear a thirty-dollar cloak 
and a dress trimmed with Surah satin. 

Thursday came, and at nine o’clock I went to 
the meetin’-’us. Deacon Clark had made a fire in 
the yard and put on a kettle of water, and Mrs. 
Clark and Nabby Boone came about the same 
time I did. Deacon White and his wife drove up 
pretty soon, and George Green came whistlin’ up 
the street, with a mop on one shoulder and a 
broom on t’other. He had a tack-hammer in his 
pocket, sc he went to takin’ up the carpet on the 
pulpit stairs, and we women-folks went to sweep- 
in’. Pretty soon, Mrs. Martin’s little girl stopped 
in, on her way to school. She had three ruffles 
on her dress-skirt and seven tucks in her white 
apron. 

“Ma says you needu’t do anything to our pew. 
She’ll clean it herself.” 

“Pity so many of us came,” remarked Nabby, 
after little Josephine had gone out. “There won’t 
be much of anything for us to do, as long as we 
haven’t got Mrs. Martin’s pew to clean.” 

“For my part,” said Mrs. White, “I don’t like 
to leave a pew dirty when I’m cleanin’ right by it. 
I’d rather clean it and done with it, and I’m goin’ 
to do it.” 

Nabby popped her head up over the back of the 
pew, where she was down on her knees scrubbin’. 
I was scrubbin’ in the next pew. 

“TI did hope Mrs. White would have a headache 
or somethin’, to keep her at home to-day,” she 
whispered. “She al’ays wants to boss everything. 
Cause she’s a deacon’s wife, I s’pose.” | 

Jest then we heard a great scratchin’ and brush- 













in’ up in the pulpit, and Nabby 
popped up her head to see what 
was goin’ on. Mrs. White was 
up there, brushin’ off the sofa 
and chairs with an old worn-out 
goose-wing, that had been used 
for a meetin’-’us duster for dear 
knows how long! 

“Mrs. White,” called out Nab- 

by, “if you want to dust off that 
furnitur’, I brought some old soft 
cloths. You'll find ’em in one of the 
back pews.” 
“1 guess this wing’ll answer,” re- 
plied Mrs. White, rather shortly, 
brushin’ away harder than ever. 
“You needn’t be afraid of my 
scratchin’ the varnish. I’ve seen 
stuffed furnitur’ before.” Mrs. 
White’s mouth shut in a way that 
showed she rather resented Nabby’s 
interferin’, but Nabby only popped 
her head down out of sight and 
giggled to herself, which was a deal more sensible 
than gettin’ mad about such a little thing. Just 
then Mercy Lane and Marion Wood came in, arm- 
in-arm. 

“Oh, what a splendid time you are having here !” 
| cried Mercy. “I do want to stay and help you 
awfully, but I’ve promised to go out of town to 
spend the day, and I expect the carriage every 
minute. But isn’t it fun to work here all to- 
gether >” 

Mercy 1s such a “gushin’ young thing!” She 
looked very much like cleanin’ the meetin’-’us, 
dressed in her navy-blue cashmere with jet trim- 
min’s, real lace at her throat and wrists, and her 
gold watch and chain on! As long as I’ve known 
her, and that’s ever since she was a baby, I never 
saw her lift her finger to do anything that was real 
work, but she is al’ays goin’ into raptures over 
whatever anybody else is doin’ and wishin’ she 
could, but—well, she al’ays has an excuse ready. 

“I’m going to stay and help all I can,” said 
Marion, taking off her hat and sack after Mercy 
had gone out, “but I will tell you at the beginning 
I can’t do anything hard. Ma was very unwill- 
ing I should come, for I always make myself sick 
at any such place, but I promised to be very care- 
ful. What shall I do?” 

Nobody answered at first, then Mrs. White 
seemed to feel herself addressed and said, ‘What 
can you do?” 

“Anything except sweeping, and mopping, and 
scrubbing, and. washing windows, and _ lifting 
heavy things. I hate to refuse to do anything; it 
hurts me worse to refuse than it would to do it, I 
really believe, but I promised ma I would be very 
careful, and I mean to be.” 

“You'll have to hunt up your own work, then,” 
said Mrs. White, a trifle sharply, I thought, and 
Nabby gave me a nudge with her elbow. 


bein’ praised for her thoughtful care of herself, 


that needed doin’. She had on her second-best 





the windows, the pulpit and gallery and entry and 
stairs, would ever be cleaned, if everybody did her 


black cashmere, with wide linen collar and cuffs, 
and a dainty white muslin apron. 





\the pulpit sofa to do her mendin’, and I must 


But | 
Marion took it all as calmly as though she was | 


and went about lookin’ for some light, easy work | 


George Green came bringin’ in the pulpit stair- 
carpets that he had been beatin’, and Marion went 
to lookin’ ’em over. 

“Oh, now!” she exclaimed, “here are ever so 
many moth-holes. They must be mended before | 
the carpet is put down again. George, if you will 
go over to our house and ask ma to send me over 
a thimble, and scissors, and needle, and my box | 
of assorted sewing-silk, I will mend these car- 
pets.” 

He went, of course; he’s one of those obligin’ 
young men who never refuse to do anything for a 
pretty girl. 

“T’ll go up in the gallery and dust out the organ 
while I am waiting,” Marion said. “TI can’t bear 
to be idle while the rest of you are so busy,” and | 
she tripped away. 

“Marion seems to be of a very industrious turn | 
of mind,” said Deacon White, from the top of the 
step-ladder, where he was washin’ windows. He 
said it soberly enough, but I saw the twinkle in 
his eye. 

“So’s a settin’ hen busy all the time,” remarked 
Nabby, “but perhaps the plough-horse thinks to 
| himself ’tisn’t very hard work she’s doin’.” 

When George came back with the sewin’ imple- 
ments, Marion came down and seated herself on 


” 


say she made a busy job of it, though you could 
n’t hardly see the holes before she began, and 
tind where she mended ’em after she was through. 

At noon we stopped work, and most of us sot 
down in the pews to eat the lunch we had brought 
along, except some that lived close by that went 
home to dinner. 


“I wish now,” said Marion, plaintively, “that 
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I had brought a lunch. Ma suggested it, but 1) 
thought I shouldn’t be hungry, and now I am 
nearly famished.” 

“Shall I go and get you some ?”” asked George, 
who had been laboriously tryin’ to polish the 
chandelier to suit her fastidious taste. 

“I wish you would. Tell ma to send enough | 
for two, and you shall share it.” 

Before he got back with it, Bell Roberts, one of | 
the academy girls, and a crony of Marion's, came | 
in with her school-books. Marion urged her to | 
stay and share the lunch with them. 

“T do believe I will,” Bell said. 


” 


“Tt will be 


and back again. I can study my lessons here 
and be all ready to go and recite at three o’clock.” 

So she stayed, and you may guess there wasn’t 
any very violent work or study either in the vicin- 
ity of the pulpit that afternoon. Those three 
young folks enjoyed themselves, I am sure, but 
we got along for help, for Parson and Mrs. Good- 


she wasn’t able to come herself. 

By the time the pulpit stairs were done, it was 
three o’clock, and Bell went away to her recita- 
tions. Then Marion took a feather-duster, and 
went all about the church, dustin’ and redustin 


times. She dusted off the walls as high up as she 
could reach, polished and rubbed the pulpit-lamps 
till it made you ache to see her, and dug dirt out of 
the corners of the window-panes with the point of 
her shawl-pin. As Nabby Boone said, she kept her- 
self distressin’ly busy. 

We all got through ready to go home about sun- 
set. ‘I shall be so glad to get home and brush 
up,” remarked Marion, as she put on her things 
to go. “I feel as if I was covered with dust.” 

**You do look as if vou’d had a hard time en’t,” 





remarked Nabby, lookin’ from Marion’s neat dress 
to our bedraggled ones, ‘but the rest of us appear 


| 2 ’ 
to have stepped right out of a bandbox !” 


Marion smiled sweetly at the implied compli- 
“I’m dreadfully tired,” she said, 


ment to herself. 


| Mrs. Norton said promptly. 


such fun to eat here and save that long walk home | 


now both came and worked all the afternoon, and | 
the Widow Davis sent in a hired woman because | 


where it had already been dusted a half-dozen | 


“and I daresay I shall be sick in bed all day to- 


morrow, to pay for working here to-day, but I 
have the consolation of knowing I've done my 


; duty ; I never want to shirk.” 


It was amusin’ to hear the various remarks the 
next Sunday. “Why! when did you clean the 
church ?” from one, and, “Why didn’t you have a 
notice given of it?” from another. 

“1 heard about the bee, and thought I'd come,” 
said Mrs. Brown, “and then I forgot all about it.” 

“T heard about it, and didn’t mean to come,” 
“These village wom- 
en that don’t have any dairy-work to do, can jest 
as well do such things as not, and I’m 
they should. It’s as much as 1 can do to clean 
my own house.” 

“They’ve cleaned the church very nicely,” 
Martin condescended to 


willin’ 


Mrs. 


say; ‘I see they have 


| cleaned our pew too, but they necdn’t have done it, 


for I sent express word that Vd do it myself. 
Probably they had so much help that they could 


do it as well as not.” 


“Cleaned the church last Thursday! did you 
say ?” asked Mrs. Squire Benson. “Well! Tnev- 
ler should have guessed it. ‘There’s that cobweb 


that has been 


contrive 


in the upper corner of the church 
there a year. Why didn’t they 
way to get that down ?” 

As I passed out I heard Marion Wood lecturin’ 
a group of her young friends. 

“You were naugi ty girls, every one of you, not 
to come and help clean the church. 
worked all day long.” 

“Not very hard, did you ?” laughed one. 

“Well, I haven’t been able to do a thing 
since, to pay for what I did here,” said Marion, in 
a tone that implied she did it all. 

1 looked up, and there was Nabby Boone; 
had overheard it too. 

“You and I didn’t do nothing,” 
in an undertone; “I don’t half believe we came at 
all.” 

Mrs. Judge Prince came rustlin’ 
in her rep silk and velvet cloak. 
“The idea!’ she said, “Cleaning the 
church, and not washing the outside of the win- 
dows! Miss Boone, I suppose you was here; why 
didn’t you have it done ?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Nabby with most unblushin’ 
effrontery,” I didn’t come. 1 knew there'd be 
enough to help without me, and it aint much work 
anyhow, so I stayed to home!” 


some 


IT came and 


at home 


she 


she said to me 


along jest then 


severely, 


+o 
For the Companion. 
OUR HOLY LAND. 
I may not, from home toil eniiced, 
Seek Mary's Bethichem, 


Nor in the footprints of the ¢ 
Tread earth’s Jerusalem, 


iist 


Gold is not mine to cross the se 
By Jordan's stream to stand, 


Or walk beneath the olive trees 
In that dear Holy Land, 


No zealot’s crusade cross T bear 
To lone Gethsemane, 

Nor dingy is the dress T wear 
With dust of Calvary. 


But over sin for triumphs won, 
Each day from morn to morn 
Is filled with joy, that Mary's Son 

In Bethlehem was born. 


What matter if T never see 
Thy cradle, holy Child, 

If L but walk through life with thee, 
Tn raiment undetiled? 


My Master paints the leaf and ferns 
[touch His hand through then, 
And in each holy heart discern 
is New Jerusalem, 


It may not be when by-and-by 
Thou comest, Christ, for me 
My cast-off dress shall dingy lie 

With dust of Calvary. 


But let thy kingdom, 

‘ome be holy land: 

May I with joy, renewed in birth, 
Beneath iis olives stand. 


Lord, on earth 


| 


% bliss on distant shores be mine 
‘© tell that thou hast died. 


Tin hate and wrong through grace divine 
| With thee are crucified, 
And when earth’s darkened haunts of sin 


Shall be thy Bethlehem, 

And heathen souls rejoice within 
Thy glad Jerusalem, 

Then Easter light, that backward 
On lone Gethsemane 

Shatl garland with a world redeeaicd 
Triumphant Calvary. 


streamed 


CLARA M. ARTHUR, 


—<+oOr- 


“APARTMENTS TO LET.” 

Few objects may be made to give a more pictur- 
esque and cheerful appearance to an old farm- 
yard, orchard, or Queen 
| Anne house, than rustic bird-houses. 

They may be made in various ways. The most 
simple are generally the most pleasing to the eye, 
on account of their the al 
| surroundings. 
| The hollow stump of an apple-tree may 
| sawed so as to make 
Cover the top with a thin piece of board, make a 
| square board platform, bore large holes for doors, 
| insert a strong peg beneath each of the holes, and 


grounds about a new 


harmony with natu 


several of these houses. 


set the rustic house in the fork of an old tiec. The 
wrens will like this. 

Nail together round sticks of alder, or white 
birch, so as to form a miniature log-house. This 


may be set on a projecting bough, or an old 
limb, and would soon find a bluebird for a tenant. 

Imitations of thatched cottages are in harmony 
with a rustic lawn, or grounds furnished with rus- 
tic work. Straw houses, like English beehives, 
have also a bright and cheery look. 

For martins, a small keg with an auger hole for 
an entrance, set upon a high pole, will prove awel- 
come tenement. This pole may serve as a trellis 
for a hop-vine. The climbing vine will reach the 
bird-house by midsummer, and the whole will 
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form a most delightful object for the last months | vided into three classes, viz.: Hermaphrodite, or 


of the mild season. 


Imitations of Swiss chalets may be made of | 


boards covered with bark, and very pretty small 


Bi-sexual, Pistillate and Staminate. 
As the latter is barren in all cases, and does not 
fall into the hands of the average planter, we will 


bird-houses may be cut out and fashioned of the | confine ourselves to descriptions of the two form- 
bark of cedar and pine, by the use of a simple jack-| er; the varieties noted in the above table as H— 


knife. 
Bird-houses tend to fill the premises with birds 
of lovely plumage and agreeable notes, and such 


as serve to protect trees and vegetation from de- | 


structive grubs and insects. 
+~@&, —_-— 
For the Companion, 
ECHOES. 
I heard, in shadowy solitude, 
By inner sense interpreted, 
A little song in cheerful mood, 
And this Was what the minstrel said: 


“My day of life is bright and brief, 
But linked to other days as well,— 
art of my songs express my grief, 
And part my joy as plainly tell. 


“Content am I, and happy, too, 
Within my little bound to live; 

Since what Lam and what I do 
With what [ have and what I give 

“Are few and simple notes 
‘To God, who lives forev 

Whom even little [ may please, 
tn being what He made me for, 





f praise 
res 


“What need have L of angels’ wings, 
ith small concerns affectable! 
Hope's sequence is celestial things 

The light of heaven ineffable, 


“fimay about my business here 
Some deeds of charity conclude, 
Some common service do in fear. 


In hope of doing some one good, 


“My purpose be the duties left 
By haughty hearts unsatisfied, 
Lest I, gnheeding, be bereft 
Ot charity, consumed by pride, 


“Oh, help me, all ye angels, in 
My little deeds of love undone, 
Some peace of mind to gain, and win 
A place beside each faithful one.” 
HENRY CLARK. 
———- +o — 





. For the Companion. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 

During the past ten or twelve years, horticulture 
has made rapid advancement, and is now one of 
the leading industries of the country at large; our 
farmers are gradually awakening to the fact that 
growing small fruits is at once a pleasant and 
profitable calling, particularly in the Eastern and 
Middle States. 

It has become an almost hopeless task for farm- 
ers to compete favorably, either in quantity or 
quality, with the vast wheat-growing sections of 
the great West; sceking for something to take the 
place of cereals, as a source of revenue, their 
minds naturally turned towards vegetables and 
small fruits, giving the latter the preference. 

In this article it is my purpose to place before 
the reader a few brief directions for the cultiva- 
tion of strawberries, selecting this plant because it 
offers a quick return for the labor and time spent, 
and is easy of cultivation. There is no reason why 
any one who has a few feet of ground around his 
home should not have a strawberry-bed. 

The objection may be urged that as the fruit 
can be bought so cheaply, it is but a useless waste 
of time and labor to grow it; but who can com- 
pare favorably the dusty, musty and dry fruit we 
often find in market, to the delicious berries we 
pick fresh from the vines in our own garden? 
Who can imagine anything more palatable than a 
plenty of luscious strawberries with cream ? 

A well-known writer remarks, with a vast deal 
of solid truth, “that if people would eat more 
fresh fruit, and less meats and pastry, their bank- 
accounts would be larger and their doctors’ bills 
less.” 

My desire is to induce the reader who has a gar- 
den to devote a small portion of it to the cultiva- 
tion of strawberries. 

‘The first step to take is the selection of 

Varieties. 

Below | have given, in tabular form, a list of 
varieties for general cultivation, together with sea- 
son of ripening and the sex of each; although the 
list is made up from personal observation through 
the different sections of the country and authori- 
tative reports of prominent fruit-growers, it would 
be cnost avivisable for the beginner to observe for 
himself what varieties do best in his own locality. 

Ip the “ollowing table L have omitted varieties 
which are not popular because of small size, lack 
of firmmess, or other lecessary qualities, and also 
those varieties which have not as yet been thor- 
oughly tested. 

All mentioned will succeed in any part of the 
country where strawberries can be grown, and all 
have passed through many severe tests by thor- 
ough and practical growers. 

Sex; P. for Pistillate; H. for 
Hermaphrodite, or perfect; Med’m for Medium. 
Synonyme in Males. 


Abbreviations 








Sex. Season, 
Cumberkunt Trinnaph H Early 
on cu isor) id Late 
les Downin H Med'm 
e carly 
H Late 
Hu Med’m 
| sate 
Ph u narly 
H = Med‘m 
i i senraeeen H Early 
Wilson's Albany ....... oc = Early 
In the selection of varieties for planting, I wish 
to lay especial stress on the importance of ex- 
trem regard to the sex of strawberry 
plants. | cmphatically urge this fcr the reason 
that vears of observation and intimate association 


with strawberries wud among strawberry-growers, 
both extensive and small, have taught me that 
many of the failures are a direct result of neglect 
on this one point. 

The family of strawberries may be properly di- 


Hermaphrodite—contain in their blossoms both 
| stamens and pistils, and are therefore perfect and 
| productive. The blossoms of the varieties marked 
| 2—or Pistillate—are destitute of stamens, and are 
one amg as shown by the accompanying illus- 
| trations. 
| 
| 


Pistillate or imperfect flowered varieties require 
a row of perfect flowered plants set eyery ten or 
twelve feet among them, or every third or fourth 
plant in the rows, to pollenize the blossoms, or the 
fruit will be imperfect also, as well as the yield 
very small. 

I frequently have had my attention called to a 
plantation of strawberries which the owner found 
unproductive, and almost without exception I 
found the trouble arose from his neglect in fertil- 
izing the pistillate varieties he had planted with a 
perfect variety; particularly was this the case 
when he had planted largely of a kind reported to 
yield enormously and the berries to be exception- 
ally large and fine. 

Yet I would not discourage the planting of pis- 
tillate varieties; far from it, for if properly fertil- 
ized with a perfect variety, they are by far the 
most prolific bearers. As before remarked, spe- 
cial care should be taken in regard to this ques- 
tion, for it involves success or failure in a large 
degree. 

Next in importance to obtaining proper varieties 
is the selection of, and preparing the bed; thorough 
work must be done here, or the result will be little 
but time and labor lost. 

It will be understood that I am writing particu- 
larly for the benefit of those who have but a small 
space to devote to small fruits; still those who 
have acres to place in strawberries can find much 
in this article that will very materially assist them 
to grow the fruit successfully ; the only difference 
being in using ploughs and cultivators in place of 
spades and rakes, and adopting the row system 
of planting, as explained further on. 

The best time for planting strawberries is during 
the months of April, May, early June, in the 
spring, and September, October and November in 
the autumn, varied only by the difference in the 
length of the seasons in different sections. 

The question of spring or autumn planting has 
brought out many arguments, and each season has 
many adherents; however, as it is a question of 
minor importance, we will touch upon it but 
lightly ; suffice it to say that it is a question that 
must be settled by personal experimenting in your 
own particular locality; the writer has had equal 
success with plants set either season. 

Moist but well-drained land is best adapted to 
strawberries, whose fibrous roots require a moist- 
ure that artificial means cannot fully supply; the 
shade of trees should be avoided, as the plants re- 
quire a sunny position to do well. 

In garden culture (in hills) the plot selected 


spade) ; I have found it an admirable plan to spade 
one way of the bed breaking all lumps as I work, 
then put on a good coat of manure and spade it 
in working the opposite way of the patch; finally 
go over the ground thus spaded with a garden 
rake and pulverize it thoroughly, removing all 
stones and sods. 
Planting. 

We now have our ground in condition to receive 
the plants; let me say just here that it is of vast 
importance that you have plants which are true to 
name, and which will be sent to you in good order ; 
do not order of irresponsible persons because you 
may get plants cheap, but place your order with a 
reliable nurseryman who has an established repu- 
tation, and even though his prices may be higher 
than the other, the difference will be money safely 
invested. 

Many and serious mistakes are made in plant- 
ing, often through ignorance, but more frequently 
by carelessness and hurry ; particularly is this the 
case when a large number is to be set. 

For garden culture, plants should be set in beds 
four feet wide, with alleys two or two and one 
half feet wide between them; in each bed set three 
rows of plants fifteen inches apart, and the plants 
the same distance apart in the rows. Remove all 
dead leaves and runners; in setting do not plant 
deep, but press the earth firmly around the plant; 
with a hand trowel make the holes wide and shal- 
low ; spread the roots out as they would naturally 
grow, and scatter loose earth among them before 
filling up. Be careful and do not bunch the roots 
in setting, for the little time saved by planting in 
this way may be the price of your entire lot of 
plants beside the time and labor. 

It is advisable always to set all these varieties, 
early, medium and late—to expand the season to 
its full limit. 

Another point in planting to which I wish to 
give emphasis is nerer to place manure next to the 
| roots of plants or trees; the fertilizers which are 

















| should be spaded deeply (the full length of the | 


| 
| 


| fail of giving happiness to those who find their 
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used in preparing the bed are sufficient stimulant 
until after fruiting season. 


Cultivation, 

After the plants have become thoroughly estab- 
lished, care is required to secure the best results. 
Many people utterly ignore the fact that trees and 
plants have life which must be nourished careful- 
ly to sustain it. As is sometimes the case, plants 
are set out perhaps with great care, and afterward 
totally neglected; yet, absurd as it may seem, the 
owner actually expects fruit in abundance, and of 
the finest quality, unmindful, apparently, of the 
fact that he has done nothing to warrant good re- 
sults. 

As weeds begin to appear, they must be removed 
at once, before they absorb the nourishment re- 
quired for the strawberry plant; during the dry 
summer months the patch must be watered occa- 
sionally, to supply what nature neglects to give. 

Stirring the soil is of great importance in the cul- 
tivation of plants; so much so that when a promi- 
nent horticulturist was asked what he considered 
the most essential things to do in the cultivation 
of plants, he replied, “First of all I would stir the 
soil; next I think I would stir the soil again; and 
then I would stir it more ;” the importance of this 
cannot be over-estimated, as to a great extent it 
supplies the double purpose of weeding and moist- 
ure. If berries are desired, and not an increase of 
plants, the runners should be cut off close to the 
parent plant as soon as seen, and before they take 
root, thus throwing all the nourishment into the 
perfecting of the berry. 

After the fruit has been gathered, the rows 
should be kept free of weeds, and as soon as the 
ground becomes slightly frozen, mulching with 
light material (straw, etc.) is very beneficial, and 
will secure the best results the following season; 
this mulching must be removed entirely when the 
ground becomes settled in the spring. 

The directions which I have given in this article, 
though necessarily brief, will be found, if fol- 
lowed closely and to the letter, to contain all the 
essential points for the successful growing of that 
most delicious of all fruits. 

GerorGE R. Knapp. 





For the Companion. 
A WANDERER WORTH KNOWING. 
By the late James T. Fields, 


One of the most interesting characters I ever 
knew was old Charles Waterton, the English nat- 
uralist, who wrote out and published his ““Wan- 
derings in South America,” a book as enchanting 
as any novel I ever read. 

I never have known aman or a woman who 
had made natural history a pursuit who was not 
interesting. Such people are delightful, and they 
cannot help being so, for they are devoted to the 
enthusiastic study of matters that are never dull 
or commonplace. Their lives are passed, for the 
most part, in the open air among God’s works, 
observing the habits and growth of natural ob- 
jects, and they never pine for trivial pleasures. 

I can fully estimate the feeling that prompted 
one of the English poets to sing this verse in praise 
of Nature: 

“I care not, Fortune, what you me deny; 

You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace; 
You cannot shut the windows of the s' x 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face. 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns, by living stream, at eve; 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 


And I their toys to the great children leave; 
Of fancy, reason, virtue, naught can me bereave.” 


All young people ought to cultivate a love for 
nature, and it can be done by reading such books 
as White’s “Natural History of Selborne;” Wil- 
son’s Ornithology; Audubon’s Autobiography 
and Christopher North’s Recreations. Every good 
library has in it many other charming books of a 
similar character and attraction, that will enter- 
tain, instruct and elevate the mind, leading it into 
those pleasant paths of knowledge which never 


way into them. 

Years ago I fell in with Charles Waterton’s 
“South American Wanderings,” and enjoying it 
so thoroughly as I did in my youthful days, I am 
impelled to recommend it heartily to all young 
people who love natural history and the adven- 
tures resulting from its pursuits. There is one 
chapter in it giving directions how to preserve 
birds for cabinets of natural history that is worth 
much to a young person who is interested in 
that difficult and delightful art. 

A superb new edition of this fascinating work 
has been published in London, finely illustrated 
with a hundred perfect wood-cuts, and I do not 
know a book better worth giving away to a young 
naturalist than this lovely volume. 

What a strangely interesting life Charles Water- 
ton’s was! How full of industrious research and 
novelty! What remarkable escapes he had from 
every kind of peril, and what a dear, kind old 
soul he was! Let me give my young readers a 
few glimpses of this delightful character. 

He was born in the year 1782 at Walton Hall, 
the seat of his ancestors for centuries, and his 
family was one of the most ancient of all the un- 
titled aristocracies of England. As a boy he fell 
in love with Nature, and he never gave up his al- 








legiance to her. At ten years of age he was sent 
away to school, and did not have a good time 
there. The lads were kept almost starved, and | 
Charles used to storm the larder in order to keep 
soul and body together during his days of study. 
He was up to various kinds of mischief while a | 


school-boy, such as attempting to ride on the back | 





of a cow, and ona certain occasion was uncerem- 
niously tossed over her horns by the infuriated 
animal. 

Another of his odd feats was to employ a wash- 
tub for a sail-boat, on a horse-nond, end to ret 
tipped out and well soused in the muddy water. 
But he spent most of his leisure out of study-hours 
in exploring the woods and marshes, hunting for 
squirrels and birds, that he might observe their 
ways and become acquainted with their nests, tak- 
ing care to watch them so as not to frighten them. 

He used to climb high trees, and remain, some- 
times for hours, hidden among the leaves, that 
he might see all that was going on among the 
magpies in his neighborhood. 

Becoming aware what havoc big rats were mak- 
ing in those days, he set to work to exterminate 
them, and did great service in that way to the 
whole village. When a mere boy he promised one 
of his teachers that he would never touch either 
wine or spirits, and he kept his word to the hour 
of his death. 

When he was nineteen years old he went on his 
travels into Spain. Gibraltar attracted him espe- 
cially, because apes lived there wild, and he wished 
to see them in their free and easy condition, un- 
controlled by man or master. When he got home 
he devoted himself some time to the care of his 
property, but finding a warmer climate necessary 
to his health, he sailed for Demarara, where he 
owned estates, and stayed there eight years. 

His tropical wanderings began in 1812, and few 
men ever had more thrilling adventures. Indeed, 
all his life long he seemed to be on the very verge 
of fatal accidents. His passion for finding out the 
secrets of nature led him to dare any danger that 
stood in the way of knowledge. 

In one of his shipwrecks he lost wardrobe, 
money, letters of credit, invaluable memoranda 
of travel, and numerous drawings, but nothing 
daunted him. “Up and try it again,” was his 
motto, always, after any disaster. Drowning, 
fire, wild animals, the sting of serpents, had no 
terrors for him; he went about his business in un- 
known lands as if he had been safe at home on 
his beautiful estate in England. He never stopped 
to ask if it was a safe expedition which he pro- 
posed to himself in search of rare birds or uncom- 
mon animals, but he went ahead without fear, and 
commonly succeeded in his purpose. When he 
travelled in far-away tropical countries he only 
wore a thin flannel waistcoat under a check shirt, 
a pair of trousers and a hat. Shoes and stockings 
he seldom had on. He always ate moderately, 
and drank only water. 

No one has ever lived closer to, and described 
more vividly, tigers, bears and vampires. His ac- 
count of the vampire in Guiana is a wonderful bit 
of word-painting, and gives the clearest possible 
idea of that disgusting, blood-thirsty bat. His 
adventures with the Cayman are thrilling and 
truthful narrations of dangerous hunting. In 
imagination Waterton makes us see and feel all 
he has experienced in reality. 

I remember what a thrill of pleasure we all 
had when we read his description of a passage up 
the River Demarara. We seemed to hear the yelp- 
ing of the toucan, the shrill voice of the pi-pi-yo, 
and the long plaintive whistle of the tinamon. 
The campanero, that great snow-white bird, who 
can be heard at a distance of nearly three miles, 
tolling every four or five minutes, like a distant 
convent bell, was our particular wonder and de- 
light. The owls and goat-suckers, darting from 
their lonely retreats after sundown, filled us with a 
desire to sail away, and find them ourselves. 

We longed to hear the red-monkey, as Waterton 
heard him, moaning and chattering, and we 
burned with impatience to go where we might lis- 
ten to that solitary bird which so distinctly cries 
an hour before sunrise—“houtou! houtou!” Wa- 
terton was indeed a magician who conjured up for 
us on the printed page most novel sights and 
sounds, and we never can forget his power over 
the imagination. 

After his return home from South America to 
Walton House, his life is just as interesting, for he 
devoted himself quite as keenly to domestic ani- 
mals and birds as he had to wild ones. He lived 
as simply as a hermit. His room had neither bed 
nor carpet in it, and he always lay on the bare 
boards wrapped in a blanket, with an oaken block 
for a pillow. He retired to rest at 8, P. M., and 
rose regularly at 3, A.M. He was an enthusias- 
tic scholar in classical literature, and read until 
breakfast time in Latin, Greek and Spanish au- 
thors. 

His constitution, fortified by the strictest tem- 
perance, bore him bravely forward to eighty-three 
years of age, and he used to climb trees like a boy 
even at that advanced period of his life. He loved 
natural history in every direction, but birds were 
his constant study and care. He laid out moats 
and ponds for them, and the water-birds especial- 
ly had good times under his protection. The sound 
of a gun was unheard on his spacious premises, 
and the herons were his tame companions and un- 
molested ornaments of his park. 

Trees were his veneration. He watched them so 
closely that decay was almost unknown among 
them in his great avenues and groves. 

He was indeed a worshipper of nature, and her 
great master, and while he lay dying on a May 
morning in 1865, the swallows twittered about his 
window, and many other birds flocked around his 
dwelling, as if conscious that one who had always 
loved and protected them was passing onward out 
of life into eternity. 
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A Pure and Effective Hair Dressing. 
COCOAINE, a compound of Cocoanut Oil, beautifies 
the hair, and is sure to allay all itching and irritation of 


the scalp. 
The superiority of BURNETT’s FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
consists in their perfect purity and strength. [Ade. 


——_e—_ 
For ten cents.—The St. Louis Magazine, distinctly 
Western, illustrated, stories, poems, humor, $1.50, yearly. 
Sample copy, with set of gold colored picture cards, sent 
for 10c. Youth's Companion and Magazine sent one year 
for $2.50. Address A. DeMenil, box 7, St. Louis, Mo. [Adv. 

—_—_»——_—__ 
Send Money by American Ex. Co. Money Orders 
Receipts given. Money refunded if Orders are lost. Sold 
at all offices of the Co. Payable at 6.500 places. RATES: 
to $5-5c.; $10-Sc.; $20-10ec. ; $30-12¢.; $40-Lie.; $50-20e.[ Adv. 

oe 

Morsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN NERVOUS DISEASES. 

Dr. HENRY, New York, says: “In nervous diseases 1 
know of no preparation to equal it.” [Adr. 

: + 
Best Cement in the world. VAN STAN’S STRATENA. 
iMends everything. Stronger than glue. Tryit. [Adv. 





a | 
Rapid death often follows children’s complaints. | 
Brown’s Teething Cordial allays all their ills. [Ade. 
ee 
Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits, or Worm Lozenges, 
aré simple and effectual. 25 cts. a box. [Adv. 








HOPPING. Mrs. F. L. Uhler, Box 765, Philadel- 
»hia, Pa., will carefully and promptly select goods 
From best best Philadelphia stores. Send for circular. 




















Eight (8) large balls of white twine any 
MAGRAME number of threads, or six (6) large balls 
of colored twine, any color sent, any- 
TWINE whereby mail,post-paid, on receipt of $i. 
The Lees Mfg. Co., Westport, Conn, 
FOR HOM Ee Steel engravings, genuine 
reprints, size 20x24; finely exe- 
ADORNMENT cuted; 29 subjects. One En- 
graving, and full list of oth- 
rs, sent to any address on receipt of ten 2c. stamps. 
MOL LIE & CO., 611 St. John Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Patchwork is NOT alike. 
kages for 50c. contain Plush 
po tin only(no dress goods) with 
embroidered piece and sheets of 
fancy stitches. Pkges. of Embroid- 
ery Silk, full skeins,(no scraps) with 
beads, spangles, etc., 25 and 50 cents. 
Send for Catalogue 
Bentley’s Art Needlework, 1144 Rrcedicny, N. ¥. 
“LUSTRA PAINTING” is a superb method ~ 
decorating Screens, Curtains, Table-covers, 
There is not a lady in the land who cannot do it without 
personal tuition by the aid of the complete book of in- 
Seem, “How to Do ‘Lustra’ Painting,” by the inven- 
R. H. BRAGDON, ARTIST, 
- STUDIO BLpG, 4TH Av. & TH ST., NEW Lhe City. 
Send Postal Note for 50 cents. 


. ouUR 
NOW READY NEW SPRING CATA- 
LOGUE OF 
GARMENTS AND MER- 
CHANDISE, DRY 
Embracing everything in 


One hundred and Sronty zes. rofuce) Lb. 
lustrated, with GOODS NATURA 

ORS. Free ad applicat 

COOPER & Riication enemy Pa. 


NEW-ART-HANDBOOK. 


DRAWN-WORK. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


A neat 16-page manual, copiously illustrated with ex- 
amples of this beautiful and attractive work. The di- 
ae are clear and practical, the matter fresh and 
origina’ 

Price, with large supplement, free by post, 35c. each. 

Catalogue of other Art Work Publications sent upon 
receipt of 6 cents in stamps 

Address WM. WI TL a. Publisher, 
NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 























ELECTRO SILVER PLATED WARE. 
Owing to there being so many inferior SPOONS, FORKS, ETC. in the market, we considcr 1t our duty 


to enlighten the public concerning the different grades of plating 
The best quality is stamped on back of handle ‘‘1847 Rogers Bros. Ar,’’ and for sectional a or e iting the heav- 
iest on parts most exposed to wear, ‘1847 Rogers Bros. XII." ————_—— 


1] 

| 

| 
#7 





Pattern. 





Plated on Finest Nickel Silver. 


The price of Tea Spoons in Extra Plate is $4.25 per dozen, and they are sold by first-class dealers, at from 10 to 25 
per cent. discount from this price, according to the quantity purchased. 


(or 53 cents per dozen net), 


best in the world. 








No. 2. 
Light Plate on Cheap Metal, 
Cut No. 2 shows an article having the same appearance when plated (excepting trade mark) as the 1847 Rogers Goods, 
and can be sold at 50 per cent. discount, or 50 & 50 per cent. discount, and as low as 50-50 & 50 per cent discount 





The quulity of the goods can not be detected until they have been used. 

Every detter, syllable, and device of our trade mark has been appropriated, and is being imitated by unprincipled 
parties to take advantage of our reputation. 
we find that they are inferior blanks, poorly plated, stamped in such a way as to mislead the unsuspecting public. Our 
standard plate is 20 per cent. heavier than we represent it to be, and the unequaled reputation the 1847 Rogers Bros. 
goods have enjoyed for over a quarter of a century, with constantly increasing sales, shows conclusively that they are the 


Customers are sending us these goods, supposing them to be our make, and 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN 


Manufacturers of all Goods bearing the Trade Mark 


“1847 ROGERS BROS. A lL.” 











BEAUTIFUL ASSORTED COLORS. 
Elegant for Crazy Quilts and all kinds of Fancy Work. 
One ounce ze package for 40 cents in postal notes. 
AINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 ty N. Y., or 35 Kingston St., Boston. 


A warm iron passed over 
wr, the back of these PAPERS 
TRANSFERS the Pattern 

te 


>» any Fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery, 
—— and Initial 

ette 

New Book bound in cloth, 
showing all BRIGGS & Co. 
Patterns, including over 40 
new designs, sent on receipt 
of seven three-cent stamps. 

Mention the Companion, 


104 Franklin St. N.Y. 


Retail by the ae Zeph- 
yr Wool Store 


Brown’ s French Dressing. 


THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 


























for stamping 

\>. on Felt, Satin, Plush, &c., so it will not 

rub, 35 Patterns for Ke nsington, Arra- 

* sene and Ribbon Embroidery, Bouquets, | 
Sprigs, Figures for Crazy Quilts, Vines, 

Outlines, &c. Box powder, distributor, cata- 


) STAMPING sis. 
ffit. Full | 
instructions 





| PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


| ~The prettiest styles of wearing the hair in this 

| country have been introduced by Mrs. C. Thomp- 
| son, of New York, the patentee of the now cele- 
| brated “T hompson Wave,” and it is expected that 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK |DRY GOODS 





logue & Our New Sample B Setzanan | | she will introduce several new sty les during the 
60 Alphabets, including The Owl, The | coming season.—Godey’s Lady’s Fashion Book. 
Greenaway and the Spider’s W. eb Al- | FOR 


eg oR a oe Kel ELEGANT 
: 0.! 1 onbrni 
DRESS 
MRS, THOMPSON'S 


° 3.00, contains all above and 20 Ex 
I atterns of roses, daisies, golden-rod, figures, iB aang 

eats | WAVES ARE BETTER 

THAN ALL OTHERS, 


&c., worth singly #5.00. With this outfit you can 
start business and make enough in one month to buy our 
$20 outfit. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 
The Press, Foreign Correspond- 
ence of Fashion Journals, and all 
ladies who have ever used Mrs. 


= STAMPING OUTFIT 
Thompson’s Wave, unite in com- 


For KENSINGTON, OUTLINE and RIBBON 

EMBROIDERY, BRAIDING, etc. 

With this Outfit you can do your own 
Stamping, and Stamping for others. 

ur New Outfit contains 35 STAMPING 

PATTERNS, Designs of Rotstes, Ferns, mending it as the most becoming,dressy 

and clegant of any article of hair worn, 

and imparting a youthful appearance to 

every face. = i for Catalogue to 

C. THOMPSON, 

No, 32 ’ ‘ast 14th St., . New York. 














Wild Roses. Lilies of the Valley, Bou mets, 
Outlines, Half Wreath of Roses Sor Pillow 
Shams, Strips for Flannel Skirts, Scal- 
lops, Vines, Braiding Pattern, Cherries, 
Putter fies eenee. Mouse, Kitten, 

Frog, ‘Anchor, Sta Price List of 
Floss, Crewels, Silk, “Chenille. Felt, ete. 
Fuil Instructions Jor Stamping and a Work- 
ing, “Bor of Stamping Powder, Distributing Pad. 
structions for Indelible Stamping. NEW SAMPLE Book 
containing over 400 Illustrations of New and choice de- 
signs for all kinds of Embroidery. Illustrations of 
Roses. Golden Rod, Sumac, Corcomb, Pansies, Daisies, 
Woodbine, Ferns, Wreaths, Vines, Braids, Scallops, Cor- 
ners, Outlines, Alphabets, etc.: also a iy & 4 over 800 
Patterns, We'send 











**Towe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
cu hese 

) REMEDIES. 


Testimonial of 2 Bos- 
ton lady. 


on BAe the. Calla Lil Pan- 
es, lie, Pond Lilies, vite Outline Design, toe. Golden 
Rod and Asters, le. Seria of of eo lic. 
SPECIAL OFFER. — send all these Extra 
Stamping Patterns and the Stamping Outfit for $2.00. 
Address J. F ALLS, Lynn, ‘Mass. 


BOYS READ THIS! 


Russia Leather Safety Pencil 
Pocket for 10 cents. Holds 2 pens or 
pencils and secures them in the pocket so 
that they cannot fall out. Is neat and 
durable and one-third former price. 
Pocket to hold 3 pens, 15 cents. Every 
School Boy and every Business Man 
wants one. A Live Boy wanted in 
every School District to act as our agent 
to whom special prices will be given. 





Go —" 


ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infan- 
tile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier,cleans- 
es the blood and perspiration of ——— ies and poison- 
ous elements, and thus removes the ca 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly ee Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Sk , heals 
cers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 
let Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indispensa- 
ble in treating Skin Diseases, haan Humors, Skin Blem- 





DRY GOODS 


gare BY MAN 
SAVES MONEY ! JORDAN, MARSH & CO. Ss. SAVES TIME ! 


Its success attested and approved by nearly = a million ladies throughout the United States, who have read ou 


SPRING AND SUMMER 


[Illustrated Catalogue of Dry Goods for 1884. 


Fifth Mammoth Edition Ready May 15th iled Free to any Address. 
Send us your application early, as each issue is rapidly taken up immediately after publication, 
THREE SPECIALTIES FOR THIRTY DAYS. 
OUR C.J. BONNET LYONS BLACK SILKS, best in the world, 85c, to $2.00 per yard. 
OUR 44-INCH ALL-WOOL GRENADINES, in five different patterns, 75c. per yard. 
OUR_44-INCH ALL-WOOL COLORED CASHMERES, in every new shade, of unusually 


DRY GOODS] DRY GOODS 
Shopping By Mail 


Shopping By Mail 
INSURES NEW STYLES! INSURES SATISFACTION. 


“Send for samples of these three lots. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
Mention this paper. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MADAME i a 





THOMSON, LANGDON & C03 
Celebrated Corsets. 












Patent Skirt-Supporting 
» CORSETS, 





% ee 

Hi Bz 

A Fs | 
AND SKIRT 





SUPPORTER. 


6 


There are no Corse ts so well known throughout the 
United States and the Continent of Europe as Thom- 
son’s, The Glove-Fitting is Faultless, Their 
| Durability is also a great source of popularity—the G 

BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. quality particularly, wearing twice as long as ordi- 

Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! | nary Corsets. They received the highest award at Paris 

They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthfulness Exposition; World’s Fair, London; Centennial at Phil- 
= pean gene howe Le | Phy = cma nan ea adelphia, and at American Institute, 1881, 1882 and 1885, 
them. They are not sold by ‘merchants. FE Exclusive te tere If not found where you are accustomed to purchase, 
Seeeielt vations “price 8 1. 50. LT pf 1 5 = by | send by mail $1.0 for an R H, or $1.8 for G quality, the 
— promptly filled. Send for circulars and terms to agents, latter being made of heavy Coutil. Send for descrip- 


‘0 ADAME GRISW & € —- > . , 
Or to G i Agente: ‘923 B e ¥.: | tive catalogue of other styles. 


per St Host THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York. 





923 Broadway, New York. 





ge 4 

Madame K. A. GRISWOLD, 32 Winter St., Boston, Mass., 
B. PUTNAM. 126 State Street. CHige TL, 

Zz B Wyeant & Co., Fredonia, N. ¥ 


Two Ladies Met One Day. 


One said to the other, “By 

the way, how is that a 

tarrh of yours?” “Why, 
it’s simply horrid, gettin 
" day.” “W 













SILK 


OF THE 


WARRAN] ED, 


tried ev erything else 


: WORLD! 
Just six weeks -- a 3 


they met again, and No. 1 1 assortment of the above, as well as of the celebra- 
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| ishes, Chapped and Oily 8 
CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
| Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 
cents: Resolvent, $1. POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL 
Co., BOSTON, MASs. 


Sample Pocket andAgents’ terms sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 

LAPHAM & BOGART, Manuf’s, 
3 John Street, N, Y, 








Fu 
said, “Why, how much better you } oon: what’s up? Go- ted EUREKA KNITTING SILK. Embroideries, 
ing to get “married, or what? ell, yes, and it’s all | Flosses, etc., for sale by all the leading dealers. Sixty- 
owing to ‘Dr. Sykes’ Sure Maes fo or Catarrh ;’ oh, e Illustrated Pamphlet, with rules for Knitting, Em- 
why didn't I one of it ne _ it’s simply wonae rful. Proidery, © ‘rochet, ete., sent for 6 cts. in stamps. Waste 

Send 10 cents to Dr. ces Street, Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, 40 cents per ounce, 
Chicago, for valuable caval full information, and men- | Waste Sewing Silk, Black or assorted, 25 cts. per ounce, 
: tion the “Two Ladies,” | EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





When your blood is in a low and impure condition, | 

you should take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
+ 

Cluett’s Crown Collars and Cuffs and Monarch 

Shirts, sold by leading dealers. [Ade. 


GOLD ORE * 





en Imen by mail, 20e. Silwer be, Moss 
c. BRADLEY & Co, Denver Col, 


CEMENTINE mends glass, china, ear 

wood, &c. See Poem, Xprit toth paper: 

A ONE-CENT } NEW SET OF CARDS. 
STAMPS. § A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. 


The Boston Window Decorator Co, will for 2c, 
send 3 beautiful Window Decorators, size 7x9, hand- 
somely framed, 767 Wash’n St., Boston, Agents wanted. 


ARDS. 4Beautiful Moss Rose, Importe od Embossed 
Cards for scrap book or easel, size 4x6 in., only 20c. 

Address IMPORTED CARD C 0. C lintonville, 
Ov} ER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
usie for 12e.; l00Horseshoe, ori al andBirdChromo 
Cards, be, L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wa Mass. 
Wanted tosell DR, CHASE'S 2000 RECIPE BOOK. 


AGENT Sellsat sight, You double your money. 


dress Dr. Chase’s Printing 
10 SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 
Jer Pictures, 100.3 26Gem Chromos 


Conn, 





soston, 


Ann Mie > 


10¢,; 10) Trans- 
. 200¢,; or the lot 
for 25e, Name this paper. ULSLAY TON, Montpelier, Vt. 
IL <= 1-in. pieces,worth from $1.50 to $7 per yard, 

K fe $l. 8 4-in. pieces, soe. |), 07. B mibrok lery 

Silk, 2c, SILK MANFG.,, ¢ lintonville, 
Learn TELEGRAPHY here and we 


YOUNG ME will give you a situation. Cireu- 


lars free. VALENTINE BROs,, Janesville, Wis. 


YES! 


10¢ 


adv. Cards, 


House, Arbor, 


If you want to sell “The Blue and the Gray,” 
by a Yank and a Reb, 816 pages, 40.000 sold, 
Address BRADY, MACE & Co., Bangor, Me. 


NEW IMP. SCRAP PICTURES, ROSES. 
Mottoes ay ote » ho? shaper Ie. 100 Serap Book 
lbe.: 2 lots, lots, $1.00, postpaid, 

© Nie IMPOR TEAS , 7) Nassau St. > 
Send for Cata- 


Make Your Own Fishing Rods for Gate- 
teur and Rod Makers’ Supplies to THOS, I. CLIUBB, 
Post Mills Village, Vt. Mention Youth's Companion, 


FANCY STITCHES 


Colors for Each. 





Artistic 
igs 
Sent by mail for l6 cents. Address 
A. L. BLANCHARD, Art Rooins, 58 W. 57th St., New York, 
Cs COLLECTORS,—A Sandwich Island l-cent 
piece of 1847, the only coin ever issued by that govern- 
ment, sent post paid to any address in the U.S, for 25e, 
Address L. A. DICKEY, 2012 B’dway, San Francisco, Cal, 
JM BROLDERED Patches and Borders for Silk 
4 Patchwork, Birds, Flowers, Figures, Entirely new, 
Samples lo and 25e. Embroidered dresses, handkerchiefs, 
&e, Circular free. U.S. NOVELTY Co.,, Salamanea, N.Y 


PRANG’S SATIN PRINTS. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical and Mining Engineer 
ing, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres’t. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


Fifty 
Ik 


E.P.CARPENTER ORGANS 


And ORGAN ACTIONS the best! 


See advertisem't in April 24 issue of Youth's Companion, 


j IMPROVED ROOT BEER 

Package Makes 5 gallons of a de. 

licious, spi jing and wholesome bev- 

erage. ke be r don 9 ts, co sent by mail on receipt 
of 25e. is N Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 

















Ope ts 























Large Fancy Adve crtinlng Cards, all gold, 
o 
DRS send s stamp for Wholesale List of Blank 
Care ~ Wd vi arietics. Union Card Co,, Montpelier, Vt. 
4 4y each, CARD Co. , Montpelier, Vt. 

MOSAIC! We send enough elecant silk to make 4-10in, 
| bloe ks for #1, including lithograph diagram 
designs, ae y work material at wholesale 

prices, embroidery, 40 cts. per oz. 

WORK | | SILK AND SUPPLY Co,, 338 Broadw: ay, N.Y 
H RTHAN thoroughly taught by 
MAIL or personally; 
iphy, thoroughly learned, opens the best tield 

for youn people, especially for educ ated young ladies, 

F KE 
Turkish Rug Patterns,stamped in colors on Burlap. 
Frost & Co., 2 Tremont Row, Boston, Name this paper. 
TICE. 

all different. ‘The tinest collection ever offered for the 

money. By mail for fifteen (15) t=wo-cent stamps, 
6) FINE ATR PLANTS by mail $1.25, requires no 
ad soil, suspend or nail them to the ceiling . post or 
wrson ina hundred ever saw one, Florida Moss, 3 feet 
fous, tine for decorating rooms, packay « by mail, 0 cts, 


no two alike, 54e,. Care »Montpelier, Vt. | 

Silk-Fringed, Birthday or Easter 

PATCH showing hoe to put them together from prize 

Rample stele 1l0-in. block we. NEW YORK 

ood situations procured a// pupils when competent, 

Phonog 

Send for eink “lar. Ww. G. Cc HA , Oswego, N. N.Y. 
Permanent business for agents.Catalogue for stamp. 

100 Beautiful Large Picture Cards for Serap Books, 
AETNA CARD CO., 104 Fulton St., New York, 
tree, indoors or out. Are a great curiosity. as not one 
L. D. SNOOK, box 70, DELAND, FLORIDA, 


A CLEAN SLATE. a cmete os ATE 
ERASER, (Patented Feb, om ssi). It will retain 


moisture for several days, and is always ready for use, 


No bottle to be «¢ ee << ee n, no water to spill, 
Price, 10 cents, post- age stunmps taken, Ad- 
dress, RALPH we POPE, BY Wall St., New York, 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


Of any kind, send stamp to GUMP BROSs.,, 
j Dayton, Ohio, for large Ilustrated Price 
A Lisi of NEW and SECOND-ILAND MACHINES, 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange, 
BICYCLES mn geome and Nickel-Plated, 


“Horlick 
many live: 8, 





s Food for ints ints _ saved 
“writes A, To WD, 
Chicaue mT Sold by all 
druggis nts. Price 40 and 
Sent by mail for 
amount in stamps, 
Book sent free, 
Racine, Wis. 
Avents wanted for 


this beautiful 
New bindings. New illustrations 


7 ets, 





HORLICK’s FOOD C o., 


HE COMPLETE HOME. 


book. New edition, 


ih 


from new at signs, Superbly gotten up, Same low price. 
Adapted toa Velas es. Sellsat sight. Agents doing big 
work, / mes, rin h yee ap ogre ph 
issued, Ap rly now, Bra rane & Co, 66 No. 4th 
St.. Phila. Pa. Also other ev: sea w b voks and Bibles, 


Labels 
Ete., 
Larger 


young 
Everything 


ale Print Your Own Cards 


with our $3. Printing Press. 
sizes for circulars, &¢., $8 to $75 
or old, business or ple. asure, 
, printed directions, Send 2 sty aug ag 

Excelsior c Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, &c., 
to the factory, Kelsey &Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Parlor Mantel Bed, 














west, che ape: st 
ak ph yractical 
Parlor Bed. Price.in- 


cluding best woven 
wire Spring Mat- 


wards. Send for cir- 
cular & particul irs, 
The best and chea; 

invention of the age 
to save room, HeEnr- 


MON W. Lapp, PH 
Richmond St.Boston, 


[Adv | 


with | 


} ment 
7 











Hm, Fishing and Pleasure Boats. ' 


A good Clin- 
iB feet long, 
W to 7 
Send stamp for 

ou S$, Waukegan, 
Manufacturers of Windmills, Pumps, ete. 


Cedar or Pine. 
ker-built boat, 
36-inch beam, weight 
Boats built to order. 


Ibs. = oars, = $90. 
catalogue. 
fil. 








Something new! A Patent Pocket Screw Driver, 
adjustable and durable. Size open, 53¢ in., closed, 3 in. 
Nickel-plated, Sent by mail on receipt “of 60 cts. Postal 
note .J.N. PETTIGREW, 325 Main St. Spring field, Mass. 


} COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys, 
| COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 
Send three-cent stamp for new il- 
lustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St., 
S08STON, MASS, 


Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
Regular four-year courses in Civil, Mechanical, Min- 
ing gand Electrical Engineering, Architecture Chemistry, 
*hysies, Natural History, ete. Students also admitted 
to partial or special courses. School year begins Sept. 
2), Iss4. Entrance examinations will be held in Boston, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Washington and San 
Francisco, May 20th and doth, For particulars apply to 
WEBSTER WELLS, Sec. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
~ (Reclining.) 

. ia A Priceless Boon to 

Pg = Sou un- 
















FOLDING CHAIR WORKS, Hew HAVEN, CT. 


| EDUCATIONAL 


E U R 0 OF EXCURSIONS 


1884 Combining unequalled advantages. 





Send for Descriptive Circular, Free. Register 
early, EK. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston. 
| “Dr. Tourjee’s excursions are the most satisfactory, the 





best planned and conducted,and embrace a wider range of 
travel than any other of the Excursion Tours.”—Chris- 
tian Union, A thousand others give similar testimony. 


C426 7% LL et SILKs 


THE BEST $1.00 PACKAGE. 
Sixty Pieces, 3 by 3 inches; or Fifty pieces, 2 by 6 inche 
Twenty-four pieces, 5 by Sinches; or Fifty irregular ema 
ponding quantity and value. Beautiful Colors and Patte 
alin alf above Quantities, 60 Cts. FE MEROIDE RY 
SILK FOR CRAZY WORK-—all Bright Colors—full bal 
ounce packages, 25 Cents, ¢ yunce, 40 Cc SAR 


coo R & CONA 
Importers a Ketallers, Ptiadelphia, Pa. 








Best iw tHe Wortp. 
Mailed free. Adidress, 
LYON & HEALY, 
162 Strate Sruget 











To introduce our Catalogue of Sheet Music, Music Books 
| and Musicat Instruments in every family having a Piz mo 
| or Organ we will, on receipt of 10 cents to pay postage 

and wrapping, send free, 5 complete pieces of the 

very latest po yular’ vocal and instrumental 

Music, full-size, 114x153 inches, printed on fine heavy 

music paper. The above would cost $2 at any music 

store. WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
| 817 and 819 Broadway, New York, 


‘HENLEY’S ee ROLLER SKATE. 


The Latest, and Best, and Most Com- 













| ntific SKATE in the market. 
et. 16, 1880, and Aug. 25, Iss1. 
| @ tinproved Aug., 188 2. 


Ueret Terms to the Trade. 
For Prices and Catalogue 
enclose 3 ct. stamp, 
mentioning Vouth's 
cf Yompanion,to M.C. 
Henley, Patentee 


and Manufacturer, 
Ind, 


> Richmond, 


World’s ONLY 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


| E xclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for use of 
Invalids and Cripples. 
Self and Secondary hand propulsion, in- 


Manufactory of 





doors and out. Comfort, durability, and {7% 
ease of movement unequalled. Sole 
makers of the Patented “Rolling Chairs” 
sushed about at the Centennial. Fors 
llustrated Catalogue send stamp and 
ion YOUTH'’S COMPANION, 

Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 162 William n St. 





N.Y. 


XCELSIOR AND 
CLIPPER 


GUARANTEED THE 
BEST & CHEAPEST nie 
MARKET. OWERS 
) 26 To 40 IN. 
—_—-_ CHADBORN & 
Wy, fm) COLDWELL 


Ay MANUF'G Co. 
NEWBURGH, N.Y. 


10 To 20 IN. 










Send for Circu- 
lar & Price-List. 











MUSIC GIVEN AWAY | 














MAY 22, 1884. 








Y 
K, ty Yee ie 


Should have such a knowledge of the requirements of 
yusiness as may be obtained in the 
ROCHESTER BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The Most Complete Commercial School in America. 
There is no other in the country that is held in so high 
esteem by the better class of business men, that is pat- 
ronized by so mature and cultivated a class of pupils, or 
as so large a number of graduates in lucrative and | 
le positions. Pupils received at any time. New | 

cata. free. F. E. Roe ERS, Sec. L. L. WILLIAMS, Pres. 


NEW BOOKS. 


TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTLES. 
Greek and English. Fine cloth, 25 cents. 

SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES of the An- 
cient Eastern World. By George Rawlinson. Best 
American Edition. In three volumes, over 2,000 pages 
and over 700 illustrations and maps. Price reduced 
from $18.00 to $2.40. 

GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
volumes, over 400 fine illustrations. Vol. I., 
gilt top, 75 cents. 

ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER the PHARAOHS, 
By John Kenrick, M. A. Imo, cloth, $1.00. 

CHINESE CLASSICS, The Works of Confu- 
cius and M Translated by Legge. Price re- 















In 


In eight 
tine cloth, 


Mencius. 
duced from $3.50 to $1.00. 

HISTORICAL EVIDENCES of the Truth of 
the Scriptures. By Rawlinson. Cloth, 50 cents. 

VICTORIA, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. By Grace 
Greenwood. Fine cloth, gilt top, 85 cents. 

PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. By P. 
Mell, LL.D. Cloth, 50 cents. 

HEALTH by EXERCISE. By George H. Tay- 
lor, M.D. Cloth, 50 cents. 

SESAME and LILIES. By John Ruskin. 
Elzevir edition, fine cloth, ornamented, 25 cents. 

CROWN OF WILD OLIVE. By Ruskin, 
Elzevir edition, fine cloth, ornamented, 25 cents. 

ETHICS of the DUST. By Ruskin. Elzevir 
edition, fine cloth, ornamented, 25 cents. 


H. 





RUSKIN’S CHOICE WORKS, 





above, in half Russia, red edges, 50 cents. 

CHARLES DICKENS’S “ Little Folks.”’ 12 
vols., bound in 3, illustrated. Price, $2.00. 

De QUINCEY’S Famous “ English Opium 
Kater.” Elzevir edition, cloth, 25 cents. 

CURIOUS MYTHS of the Middle Ages. By 


| S. Baring-Gould. Cloth, 35 cents. 
' PROSE WORKS of John Milton. Fine cloth, 
| 50 cent: 
| LIBR, Liky of WONDERS and Curiosities. By 
I. Platt, D.D, 155 illustrations, Cloth, $1.25. 


| 
| ALDEN’S MANIFOLD 


CYCLOPEDIA. 


Over 300,000 subjects and 5,000 illustrations, nu- 
} merous maps, 20 volumes, large octavo, $25; cheaper 
| edition. $15. Specimen pages free. 
| “Your books are well-made and good enough for the 
poor man or the millionaire, and it is astonishing how 
you have compelled some of the old-line publishers to 
reduce prices. Have been your Rage > Since 1877, and 
expect to keep right on.”—REV. A. T. WOLFF, Hadle Y. ‘Pa. 

“John B. Alden deserves to 3 counted one of the 
world’s greatest benefactors. We tender him the thanks 
of the RELIGIOUS HERALD and its many thousand read- 
ers for giving us the best books at the smallest cost pos- 
sible."—Religious Herald, onal Va. 


500,000 Volumes 


CHOICE BOOKS—descriptive catalogue free, 








»rices too low. Books 


good faith. NOT sold by oe 
ing. 


by mail 20 per cent. extra, for mai 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P. oO. Box 12 18 Vesey St., New York, 


The wht Mota Hammock Ct. 


907 
mwmwhe 


| : 





Adapted to House, Lawn, Porch or Camp, weighs 
12 Ibs., 4 inehes thick, when folded. The best article on 
earth for the enjoyment of fresh air. Cheap, substan- 
| tial, durable. Send stamp for circular giving names of 
| agents in all parts of the country. 

| GOODELL me 0o., Antrim, N. H., Manufacturers, 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.’S 

BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 








aS Seth Senn make n ShEF, Art 
NESS of "60.L age 

for OSES Fbing A: Eg GIVE Y, in ene 

| ums and Extras, more ROSE tes ‘most estab- 


lishments grow, Strong Pot Plants suitable for em | 
| diate bloom « vered safely, postpaid, to any post-office. 
| § splendid varieties, your rghoice, all labeled, = $i, 
| ‘Ho for $2, 19 for 33,2 r_ $4, 3: IDE $5, 75 for 








0, 100 for $13. * 26 Wew Aig phd 
Treatise on the sHoees. 70 pp. Preah . 
NCE A 
tose Growe = 4 Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 





No two alike, all Im 


»rted Embossed Scra 
Pictures, 20 ets, 


rap 
UTTLE & Co., Hamden, Ct. 













“WASHER: 


Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and with Less Injuryto 
Clothes than any other in the World. We challenge 

any manufacturer to produce a better Washer. 

Every Machine Warranted FIVE Years, 

and Satisfaction Guaranteed. The only 

Washer that can be clamped ped > any sized 

tub like a Wringer. ade of malleable 

\ron, galvanized, nd will outlast any two wooden 

machines. Agents wanted. Exclusive Terri- 

‘ory. Our agentsall over the couutry are making 

from $75 to $200 per month. Retail price, $7. 

Sample to agents, $3. Also our celebrated 








oom THE KEYSTONE oes 


OVER 300, 000 IN IN ACTUAL USE 


And all 


AGENTS ‘WANTED. 





sooks for examination before payment on evidence of | 


The three | 








KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST | WHOLESALE PRICES. | 


' 


THIS SUMMER, 


WHEN READY TO PLAN YOUR VAC ni 

REMEMBER that reid pet roeoh the American Con- 
| tinent has such a delightful climate as that of MINNE- 
| SOTA AND NORTHERN DAKOTA, 


With its clear days, deliciously comfortable nights, and 
exhilarating atmosphere, 

ENTIRELY FREE FROM MALARIA, 
beautiful scenery, romantic drives, an abundanee of ex- 
cellent hotels, steamboats, railroads, ete.. offers innu- 
merable attraciions to SUMMER TOL STS. The 
many hundreds of Lakes in the Park Region afford un- 
equalled Hunting and Fishing DEVIL'S LAKE, DAKOTA, 
has lately received considerabie attention from the fact 
that here is offered the rare attraction of 


SALT WATER BATHING. 


a and full information regarding MINNETON- 

, OSAKIS, ALEXANDRIA, ASHBY, or DEVIL'S LAKE, 

will be furnishe d FREE, on appli 
H. WAR 2REN » General P: wssenier Agt.. 

St. Paul, Minne apolis & Ma & i: mitoba Ry me aul, Minn. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR 



















ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Mention the YOUTH’s COMPANION, 


FAIR DEALING. 


TheNew 
Czarina 
Switch 

With 





MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE. 
On receipt of sample shade, we will for- 
ward Hair goods by mail to any part oi the 
U.S. for approval, before the price i 
paid. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
_ 463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


(aticura 
POSITIVE CURE 


33 
a3 for every form of 
25 SKIN AND BLOOD 
DISEASK, 
FROM 





PIMPLES TO SCROFULA, 
| HING, Sealy, Pimply, Serofulous. Inherited, Con- 
tagious. and Copper Colored Diseases of the Blood, 
Skin, and Sealp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured by 
the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT., the new blood purifier, cleans 
es the blood and perspiration of a i urities and poison= 
ous elements, and removes the exus 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, 
ing and Inflammation, clears the 
Jicers and Sores, and restores th 
CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Shin Boautifier and Toi- 
let Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, i: indispensable 
in treating Skin Disease Ss, Baby Hhunors. shin Blemishes, 
Chapped and Oily Skin. 
CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Boautiticrs. 


instantly allays Ttch- 
skin and Sealp, heals 
Itair. 







Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura cents; Soap, 25 
cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by PoTtER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MAss. 


_§27 Send for “H Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


BAS 


Heath reserving, 
CORSETS 


Ths only perfect fitting Corset approved 
by the wearer and her physician. 

The only Corset made that can be returned 

by its purchaser after three weeks wear, if not found 


PERFECTLY SATIS FACTORY 


in every respect, and its price refunded by seller. 
Made in a vanity of styles ani price 

Sold by first-class dealers ev. vhere Peware of 
worthless imitations. None genuine uniess it has Balls 


name on the box. 


CHICACO CORSET co. , Chicego, Mt. 
FOY HARMON & co., New Haven, Corn. 


SANDS’ TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


The only Freezer in the world 
having three distinct n wig ns 
inside the Can, theret of 
course, producing doer, 
smoother Cream t! 
ether Freezer mm the nar 
Machinery easily adjusted and 
operated, Tubs water proof. 
Over 300,000 in vse. > nd 
for catalogue and price list. 


White Mountain Freezer Co. 


NASHUA, N. H. 








TRIPLE morrow 
J 


T cream FRECTY 

















